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PREFACE. 




MONG the different works which I 
have translated into English from the 
Spanish and Portuguese literature, one 
entitled " Gathered Gems from Spanish Authors " 
was a collection of T9Jes and Legends taken 
principally from the works of Feman Caballero, 
the gifted authoress whose writings, under that 
assumed name, are renowned throughout the 
literary world ; and from the pen of Adolfo 
Becquer, a rising author, whose brilliant career 
was cut short at an early age. 

The critics who passed their reviews on my 
little book of " Gathered Gems " kindly encouraged 
me to proceed on my venture of bringing forward 
some of the hidden wealth of Spanish tales and 
legends, by saying that, "like that weird story- 
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teller the Ancient Mariner, they hold the listener 
speU-bound, and he is fain to Wait until the last 
syllables of history or legend have run out." 
Another critic went further, and gave me a 
broad hint assuming that I ought to continue, by 
observing, that it was " one of a series of novels 
the high moral tone of which renders them far 
in advance of the majority of tales of the present 
day." Other reviewers, with that urbanity and 
kind feeling which the English ever manifest 
towards foreigners, received in an equally grace- 
ful manner my humble efforts, and have induced 
me to bring out another volume. As a wish 
was expressed by some to know from what 
source each tale and legend had been taken, I 
have in the present collection subjoined to each 
the name of the author. 

Such as are conversant with Spanish modem 
literature will recognise the names of some of 
the eminent writers of the age. Among them 
that of the Orientalist and present Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Granada, Don Fran- 
cisco Javier Simonet, whose researches and beau- 
tiful legends taken &om Arabic manuscripts I 
hope to be able to publish at no far-distant 
date, and whose present article on the Escorial he 
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kindly sent me to add to my collection. I 
have placed also some of the productions of the 
gentle Feman Caballero; of the elegant and 
philosophical writer, Jos6 Selgas y Carrasco ; of 
the celebrated statesman and historian, Martinez 
de la Sosa ; heading the list with the name of 
Juan Hartzenbusch, the distinguished member of 
the Real Acadeyaid, 

I hope this little Diadem of Stars will prove 
acceptable to English readers ; and beg to add, in 
conclusion, that if critics will still continue to 
receive kindly my efforts, I shall be happy to 
j bring forward others from that vast and almost 

endless wealth of romance and imagination which 
is contained in the Iberian Peninsula. 

Makiana Monteiro. 

London, February 1880. 
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CI)e £)tatiem of dtatitf. 




ULCHEEIA, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Theodosius, had from her ten- 
derest youth been called " the wonder 
of the East " on accoimt of her matchless beauty. 
The gentle character of the princess, bom like 
her father in Italica, the tender charm of her 
innocent countenance, the Spanish grace of her 
movements, her clear intelligence, and, above all, 
her spotless life, drew many noble and wealthy 
admirers around her; yet no one ever noticed 
a defect which would naturally be supposed 
to detract from the beauty of this noble dam- 
seL The daughter of the successor of Valente, 
the sister of Arcadius and Honorio, the idol 
and darling of the imperial family, had never 
looked upon her parents or brothers, or indeed 

A 
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upon any object. Pulcheria's eyes, large and 
beautiful, and the object of envy of the nob- 
lest dames of Constantinople, were sightless. 
Pulcheria was blind from her birth. Blindly 
had she heard the fond words of her mother 
Flaccila when she nestled on her bosom ; blindly 
had she received the blessing of that saintly 
matron when the Almighty called her to receive, 
among the angels in heaven, the reward due to 
her exalted virtues. Blindly had she listened 
to the Prince Favencio when he solicited and 
obtained from parent and child the privilege of 
calling her his spouse so soon as she should 
attain her fifteenth year. 

Pulcheria was happy in her state, happy in 
possessing the affection of her family and house- 
hold, and happier still in the possession of the 
spiritual gifts and graces with which Providence 
had enriched her : yet on entering womanhood a 
vain wish began to assail her — she desired to 
behold herself whom all acclaimed to be dowered 
with such matchless beauty. 

Perfectly convinced that her mother was 
already an inhabitant of the glorious mansions 
of the blessed, she every night would offer up an 
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ardent prayer to her, beseeching her intercession 
with God to grant her the gift of sight. One 
night Flaccila appeared to Pnlcheria in a dream, 
or rather, Pulcheria felt that her mother stood 
before her, her brow encircled with an immortal 
crown, the aureole of the spouses without spot, 
in her right hand she held a palm, and in her 
left a diadem formed of stars, and then in sweet- 
est accents she spoke to her, saying, " My daugh- 
ter, God Who knows better than men what is 
good for mortals, has constantly refused to grant 
you your petition, knowing that were He to satisfy 
your desires, great hurt would befall you. When 
God Who created you wishes you to be blind, it 
is a manifest proof that He wills that you should 
remain so: and as the Divine Majesty cannot 
will but what is best and most just, rest assured 
that the deprivation of sight in you is as great 
a benefit as in others it would be to possess it. 
However, our Lord was moved by my pleadings 
in your regard as I have been by your supplica- 
tions, and consents to grant you this boon in 
virtue of His infinite power and wisdom ; but so 
that this gift should, in place of being an evil to 
you, be the means of winning the rich crown and 
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the immortal palm, the victorious insignia of the 
martyrs which I bring you, it is necessary that 
you resign yourself to the deprivation of behold- 
ing the object you love best and which you most 
desire to see until the very hour of your death. 
Tell me if you agree to receive the light of your 
eyes at such a price, and at mid-day to-morrow 
it will be supematurally granted." 

With that rapidity of thought with which the 
soul of man, in virtue of his celestial origin, at 
times ponders and resolves a difficult question 
and plainly sees before him his course of action, 
and moreover reduces the whole to one point, and 
this in an instant of time ; so did Pulcheria, in 
the small space of time which she employed in 
pronouncing the word yes, go through this long 
reasoning : " K Almighty God grants me a gift 
which I have so greatly desired and prayed for, 
and this boon though in part curtailed, is at the 
same time to afford me not only happiness on 
earth, but also the felicity of the just in heaven ; 
most certainly it would be very senseless of me 
not to accept the imposed condition. What 
is it that 1 love best in the world ? First, my 
promised husband, secondly, my father, and then 
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my brothers. It will certainly be a great trial not 
to behold until the hour of my death my Favencio, 
or my dear father, and my beloved Arcadios and 
Honorio ; but on the other hand I shall look upon 
the sun rising, bringing light and joy to men. 
I shall see the stars which illumine the night, 
and behold the wide ocean the roaring of whose 
waves I hear from my couch upon a stormy night ; 
I shall see the earth I tread, the creatures that 
people it, the beauty and grandeur of this regal 
Alcazar ; therefore it will be but a small sacri- 
fice to remain blind for ever to one only object 
when I can feast my eyes upon the wide extensive 
range of the whole of creation. Mother, I accept 
the condition imposed. Mother, I wish to see — 
" ye$y Scarcely had she pronounced this little 
word of assent in the low tone of a person speak- 
ing in her sleep, than the celestial vision vanished. 
The joys which come from heaven are distin- 
guished from the pleasures which are purely 
human by a notable circumstance. The pleasures 
that the world affords us, when they are very 
vivid, yield weariness, and at times will kill like 
the sharpest pain: but the fruition which the 
Most High sends His chosen ones, however in- 
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tense it may be, the soul enjoys in perfect peace 
and sweetness without detriment to our weak 
physical natures. Pulcheria, after the disappear- 
ance of her mother, remained quietly reposing, 
and calm and joyously she awoke at her usual 
hour, and in perfect peace did she allow her 
maidens to robe her, and then proceeded to her 
father's apartments, from whom and her brothers 
she wished to conceal the marvellous visit she 
had received on the previous night from her 
mother, in order to render their surprise greater. 
One only effect did the interior joy which filled 
Pulcheria's heart produce upon her, that of ren- 
dering her countenance more charming, lending 
a sweeter tone to her voice, and throwing more 
grace and dignity into every movement, so that 
never had those around her witnessed in her so 
many charms, nor did she look so joyous and 
lovely as on that morning, when seated opposite 
to the Emperor, her brothers and husband stand- 
ing on either side, she was receiving from all, 
even from her fond father, the homage due to her 
singular beauty, and which appeared to increase 
in proportion as the sun reached its meridian. 
Then when the sun was at its highest point. 
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announdng the hour of mid-day, in a marvellous 
mamier and instantaneously, as though she had 
but opened her eyes after a brief and gentle 
sleep, and without being dazzled by the glare, the 
beautiful daughter of Flaccila and Theodosius, the 
loYeliest of the daughters of Italica, found her- 
self possessed of the divine gift offered to her 
through her mother ; and she knew then what 
it was to see, what it was to live, what it was to 
become inebriated with joy, and she fainted away 
from actual delight. But in a few moments she 
recovered, and surprise and joy once more as- 
serted their empire ; her admiration and delight 
of finding herself possessed of a gift which 
was far greater than hope had depicted to her 
mental view, greater even than her desires had 
ever been, filled her soul to overflowing. Three 
times did she close her eyes, and then immedi- 
ately opened them again ; three times did it seem 
to her that she had descended into the tomb and 
had come to life again. She saw Favencio, she 
beheld Theodosius and her brothers, she gazed up 
to the sun and the blue vaulted heavens, she 
saw the clouds fair and fantastic in shape, she 
turned her eyes down on the earth, and she saw 
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the fields and trees and flowers and the sea in 
all its grandeur ; she looked around her, and saw 
the statues, the paintings, the ornamentation of 
that regal palace, the sheen of sOk and satin and 
the glitter of jewels . . . and lastly, she wished 
to behold her own self. Theodosius led her to 
a mirror of burnished silver . . . she looked into 
it, and she saw reflected upon its polished surface 
a silken tunic and a mantle thrown over it, a 
collar of jewels aroimd the top, and higher up 
on either side glistened earrings, and above these 
she saw a diadem or fillet of precious stones, and 
aU these objects moved with every turn of the 
head of Fulcheria, but no trace of a human face 
did she see. The princess raised . her hand to 
her forehead, and then part of the diadem 
vanished, as though it had been covered over by 
some object : the armlet and the ring which she 
wore were reflected, but no brow or hand was 
visible. After a few more attempts which proved 
fruitless, she became convinced that all things 
were reflected upon the polished silver which were 
placed before it, with the exception of her own self. 
Fulcheria then wished to explain to those around 
her this extraordinary marvel, and to tell them what 
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had passed between her and her mother Maccila, 
but the tongue refused to utter the words which 
should reveal the secret that by Divine disposition 
was to remain hidden for many long years. Then 
she in deep anguish saw dearly manifested to 
her soul the truth, that the object which she was 
never to see visibly during her life was her own 
self, and therefore that what she loved best, and 
what she desired above all things in this world 
to behold was not her father and brothers, or the 
man to whom she had pledged her first and only 
love, but to behold those charms and beauty — the 
universal theme of praise. And she comprehended 
how a renowned beauty, dowered even with mental 
gifts and graces, may on account of the praises 
lavished upon her become at length the object of 
her own selfish idolatry. And if any manner of 
doubt could have remained to her of this truth, 
the anguish she felt and the pang which dimmed 
that day of so much joy would have perfectly 
convinced her of it ; and in order, therefore, to 
gain the crown and palm of the glorious mar- 
tyrs, she must cease to love herself and despise 
the praises of men. And in truth no greater 
martyrdom, to a mind dowered as hers was with 
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many beautiful talents, and which perfectly sees 
the error of her vain wish^ could have been laid 
before Fulcheria to sufTer than the constant 
battling of her soul against the insidious poison 
of praise. Tears of bitter repentance weUed up 
in her eyes, and sobs cheeked her utterance, and 
grief succeeded those moments of untold joy and 
delight she had experienced when she found 
herself possessed of the gift of sight ; but this 
anguish and the tears she shed made her look 
more lovely than ever, for those around her, be- 
lieving them to be tears of joy, broke out in praises 
of her tearful beauty, thus inflticting a great dart 
of pain into her heart. To avoid the long years 
of suflFering which she saw clearly before her, she 
then wotdd have wished a frightful ugliness to 
come and disfigure her face. 

From that day which opened so full of joy for 
Pulcheria, laughter fled from her lips and joy 
from her hearty but this seriousness far from de- 
tracting only rendered her more lovely, and every 
one flocked around her to tell her so, whilst she 
implored them in vain to desist from praising 
her. How much must she have suflFered from 
the poets who sang her praises on her nuptials 
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with the prince! How gteatly did she envy 
the lot of the beggars and the cripples among 
whom she distributed her bounties ! She could 
see them, yet not the hand she put out to relieve 
them ; ** Perhaps I may see my likeness in my 
child," she would say, as one by one sons and 
daughters were bom to her. Vain hope ! they 
were all like Favenolo. 

In despair, she many times tore her rich robes 
and cut off her h^ir, and dressed herself in the 
rough coarse garb of a penitent- — never did she 
look more lovely than in this unsightly dress. 
She retired to her palace to avoid the praises of 
the world, enjoining her household not to look 
at her, and beseeching her husband not to praise 
her charms : and she was obeyed, but how could 
she hush the prattling tongues of her little ones ? 

4 

And these innocent children looking up to their 
mother's face with guileless eyes, saw in her looks 
something they did not perceive in other women, 
and they would lisp in the simple truthful lan- 
guage of childhood, " Mother, dearest mother ! you 
are so beautiful ! " " Yes," she would reply with 
a sigh, " I am acknowledged the most beautiful 
woman of the world, happier far were I plain ! " 
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To ease her heart she wrote a letter to her 
husband, in which she recounted the vision of 
Flaccila and the hard condition to which her 
eyes were subject ; but at the veiy moment of 
finishing the letter, the writing disappeared from 
her hands. 

Many years was Pulcheria an unhappy victim 
to a rebellious, ungratified vanity, until she re- 
membered the crown of stars and the pahn branch 
that her mother had offered her when announcing 
the tidings that her sight would be granted to 
her. Then she pondered seriously, and plainly 
saw her line of conduct, and considered that 
should she not bear patiently during this mor- 
tal life the privation of not beholding her own 
charms, and, moreover, of hearing with resignation 
the constant praises of those around her without 
feelings of vanity, she would not gain the palm 
of martyrdom ; and hence she resolved to suffer 
with resignation the martyrdom of her desires so 
long as the Lord of all things should preserve 
her in this world. The excessive love of herself 
had alienated her from the path of sanctity, and, 
as a consequence, from happiness ; and now en- 
lightened^ she desired to retrace her steps, making 
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use of her former vanity as a means of acquiring 
that brilliant diadem promised to those who van- 
quish and conquer their own passions— a proof 
that human passions and inclinations are good 
or bad, and can be made subservient to our sal- 
vation or condemnation according to the good or 
bad use we make of theuL In this way Pulcheria, 
doing violence to her own curiosity, began by 
degrees to hear her own praises without anger, 
then calmly, later on, patiently, and in the end 
with humble reverence. She would always feel 
a painful sensation when she heard a word of 
praise, or was* conscious of a look of admiration 
being directed towards her, but her own good 
sense and enlightened mind would correct the 
feeling, and she would say to herself, "When I 
die I shall see myself as I am, therefore let me 
be resigned to whatever God wills." 

And no longer did she strive to hide herself 
from the people, on the plea that she did not 
wish to hear her own praises and the compliments 
paid to her beauty ; but she would, on the con- 
toiiy* go o^t in public adorned and arrayed as 
befitted her rank as daughter and sister of the 
Caesars, to seek occasions for triumphing over her 
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own self. At times she thought that natur- 
ally her beauty would fade away with age, and 
then the torture of constantly hearing her praises 
would cease; but she was deceived, Pulcheria 
was subjected to remain a perfect beauty during 
all the years of her life. At fifteen she was 
lovely with the guileless charm of maidenhood ; 
at thirty she was dazzling with the perfect ripe 
beauty of wifehood ; at forty she was resplendent 
in all the grace and noble bearing of matrons 
who are truly the queens of the human race. 
Now that she was about to complete her fiftieth 
year, surrounded by sons and grandchildren, her 
imperishable beauty, althoiigh changed, was no 
less than it had ever been, Theodosius had died. 
During that half century aU things had aged 
around her, but not Pulcheria herself, because she 
was beautiful for her punishment and for her trial. 
Her husband Favencio desired to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the happy birth of his 
spouse with befitting splendour, and for that 
object desired all their sons and daughters to 
come in the early morning to the imperial palace, 
and to bring their wives and husbands and their 
children. Pulcheria was seated in her apartments. 
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allowing herself to be robed by her maidens, 
when this illustrious troop of sons and daughters 
and children invaded her chamber, and cast them- 
selves at the feet of their beautiful grandmother. 
She blessed them all, fondly embraced and kissed 
them, her heart overflowing with joy ; and then 
they all began to dispute the honour of robing 
that august Spanish princess on her natal day. 
Some placed jewelled shoes on her feet, others 
fastened her golden girdle, some placed the regal 
mantle on her shoulders, others loaded her throat 
and bosom with collars and necklaces of rare 
jewels, others, again, placed the crown on her brow. 
It was one of those moments of supreme felicity 
which comes but once during the life of man ; 
yet Pulcheria had enjoyed a moment of similar 
happiness on the day she recovered her sight. 

" Come and look at yourself, dear grandmother," 
cried the eldest of her grand-daughters, and who 
was also the loveliest of them, " and see how you 
still surpass us all in beauty." 

Pulcheria turned towards the burnished silver 
mirror which stood in the room, but without ex- 
pecting to see herself, merely to please her grand- 
child who was her favourite; and then for the 
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first time in her life she saw a form reflected 
which she felt must be her own. It was the 
form of a lovely new-bom babe, and the features 
of the babe began to change and successively to 
assume the beauty of a child of one year, of two, 
and of three, and so on for fifty different phases 
and portraits of the same face, yet all equally 
beautiful, and in an instant of time Pulcheria 
comprehended all she had been, all the degrees 
of beauty which she had passed through, from 
the day of her birth to her present one of her 
fiftieth birthday. " And so this was I ? " ex- 
claimed Pulcheria in a feeling tone, which as- 
tonished her family who saw nought else refiected 
but the form of their grandmother, such as she 
was on that day. " So this was I ? " she repeated 
in a still more deeply-touched tone, whilst sobs 
rose to her throat. And then a voice from above 
was heard replying to her question ; the same 
voice she had heard thirty-five years before in 
her dream — the voice of Flaccila — ^who clearly 
and softly was saying: "Yes, this was indeed 
you, my daughter ; but look and see what you 
are going to be." 

Suddenly all the worldly dress and ornaments 
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of the princess disappeared from her view, and 
she saw herself robed in a marvellous tunic of 
glorious light — white and lovely ; her hair which 
had been rolled up and fastened with jewels fell 
down her shoulders like a mantle ; her counten- 
ance assumed an expression of ineffable beauty, 
quite different from what is called beauty in this 
world, because it was the beauty of the citizens 
of the Empirean heavens. In her right hand 
she held the palm of triumph, and upon her 
brow shone a diadem of stars — ^the brilliant symbol 
of eternal bliss; two spotless wings of fairest 
white streaked with gold sprang from her 
shoulders, and thus in the form of an angel 
that from our mean world is about to rejoin its 
sister angels, with eyes upraised and fixedly gazing 
on the heights of the celestial Jerusalem, did 
Pulcheria behold reflected before her, after the 
graces of her physical self, the image of her soul. 
A sweet smile rose around her lips, she closed 
her eyes and put out her hand to Favencio who 
fondly clasped it in his, then she gently drooped 
her head on the bosom of her beloved grand- 
daughter, and her spirit, caught in the arms of 

B 
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her saintly mother Flaccila, rose to the regions 
where happiness has no end. 

The burnished silver which was no longer to 
be profaned by reflecting any human object, lost 
its brilliancy and remained like unpolished ala- 
baster, and upon its surface was seen engraved 
the words of that letter which Pulcheria had 
written to reveal the secret of her life, and which 
had disappeared as soon as she had penned it. 

The grief of Favencio and his children on 
losing their loved Pulcheria was greatly mitigated 
on comprehending, by that writing, that Pulcheria 
was undoubtedly occupying a seat among the 
glorious choir of martyrs. 

J. E. Hartzenbusch. 
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HE sun had set, the clouds which swiftly 
passed over my head were gathering 
together in dark masses on the distant 
horizon; the cold wind of an autumn evening 
was bringing to my feet the dried leaves in a 
whirlwind. 

I sat on the side of a road which many take, 
but from which few ever return — I mean the 
path of gloiy and success. I know not what 
were my thoughts, if in truth I thought upon 
anything. 

My spirit trembled, even to the point of cast- 
ing itself into space, like the bird trembles and 
slightly flutters its wings before taking to flight. 

There are moments in life when, owing to a 
sense of abstraction, the spirit retires from all 
that surrounds it, and turning within analyses 
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and comprehends all the mysterious phenomena 
of the interior life of man. 

There are other moments when it imcoils itself 
from the flesh, loses individuality, becomes min- 
gled with the elements of nature, communes 
with its being and interprets its incomprehensible 
language. 

I was alone in the centre of an open plain 
when one of these abstract moments came over 
me, and I heard whispering near me. 

This whispering was the dried leaves at my 
feet which were speaking to each other, and I 
heard a dialogue which was taking place between 
them. 

From whence comest thou, sister ? 

I have returned from the length of this in- 
terminable plain, wandering in a whirlwind with 
my companions the dried leaves enveloped in a 
cloud of dust. And thou ? 

I followed for some length the current of the 
river, imtil the hurricane swept me from among 
the rushes growing on its banks. 

And where art thou proceeding to ? 

I know not ; perchance the wind knows, that 
impels me. Alas ! who would have said that we 
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should end by becoming yellow and dry, and 
being dragged over the ground — ^we that lived 
clothed in colour, and lightly swayed in the air ? 
Dost thou remember the beautiful day when we 
entered life — ^that lovely morning when we burst 
open the swollen bud which served us as a cradle, 
— and unfolded like an emerald fan beneath the 
warm kiss of the sun ? 

Oh, how sweet it was to feel oneself swayed 
gently by the breeze from that height, drinking 
in every pore air and light ! 

Oh, how beautiful to see the stream of the 
river running as it swept against the gnarled roots 
of the aged tree which supported us ; that pure 
clear water which as a mirror reflected the blue 
of the heavens, so that we believed we were 
suspended between two azure abysses ! 

How delightedly did we peep over the green 
ponds to look at ourselves reflected in the rip- 
pling water ! 

How we sang together imitating the murmur 
of the breeze, and following the rhythm of the 
waves! 

Brilliant insects tossed around us displaying 
their gauzy wings, and the white butterflies and 
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the blue nightingsdes which sweep in strange 
circles in the air, would linger for a moment upon 
o.ur curling edges to recount to each other the 
secrets of that mysterious love which lasts but 
an instant and ends their life. 

Each one of us was a note in the concert of 
the woods. 

Each one of us was a tint in the harmony of 
its colour. 

On moonUt nights when silvered beams fell 
upon the heights of the mountains, dost thou 
remember how in a low voice we chatted amid 
its wide shadows ? And how in a sweet hum 
we recounted the histories of the sylphs that 
swing themselves upon the golden threads which 
spiders weave among the trees, until we stopped 
our monotonous chattering to listen, spell-bound, 
to the plaints of the nightingale which had 
chosen our tree for its footstool. 

And its laments were so sweet yet so sad 
that, though we delighted to listen to them, when 
day dawned it always found us weeping. 

Oh, how sweet were those tears which the 
night dew lent us, and which glistened in all 
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the colours of the prism beneath the first rays 
of the Aurora ! 

Then would a merry band of goldfinches come 
with the rising sun to fill the woods with life 
and noise and the confused gabble of their songs. 

And an enamoured pair came and perched 
close to us their round nest of twigs and feathers. 
We served them as a shelter for their Uttle ones 
against the big drops of rain in the summer's 
storm; and as a canopy did we shield them 
from the scorching rays of a mid-day sun. 

Our life passed like a golden dream ; a dream 
we never thought could be broken. 

One lovely evening in which all things seemed 
to smile around us, when the setting sun lit up 
the west and reddened the clouds, and from the 
slightly damp ground a spiral of life and perfume 
of flowers rose up, two lovers lingered at the 
edge of the waters at the foot of the trunk of 
our tree. 

Never shall that scene be blotted out from 
my memory. She was young, nay, almost a 
child, beautiful and pale. He was tenderly 
asking her, " Why do you weep ? " "Forgive me 
this involuntary feeling of selfishness," she replied. 
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wiping her tears, " but I weep for myself, I weep 
for the life which is fleeing away from me ; when 
the sky is crowned with rays of light, and the 
earth is robed in greenness and flowers, and the 
winds bring perfume and waft the song of birds 
and distant melody, and one loves and is loved 
in return, life is then sweet indeed ! " 

" And why are you not to live ? " he repUed, 
clasping her in his arms. 

" Because it is impossible ! When the leaves 
which now are moving softly above our heads 
shall fall dry to the ground, I also will die, and 
the wind will carry away their dust and mine — 
who knows where ! '* 

We heard this conversation, and we shuddered 
and remained silent. We become dry ! W0 to 
die and be dragged by the whirl of the winds ! 
Mute, fuU of terror did we remain during the 
whole night. Oh, what a dreadful night I 

For the first time did the enamoured nightin- 
gale fail to keep its appointment, charming its 
mate with loving plaints. 

Soon after, the goldfinches flew away, and with 
them the young birds now covered with feathers, 
and the nest alone remained swinging to and 
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fro silently and sad, like the empty crib of a 
dead child. 

And the white butterflies and the blue nightin- 
gales disappeared, leaving in their stead dark 
insects which gnawed our fibres and left in our 
bosoms their loathsome larvae. Oh, how we 
shivered and drew back from the icy touch of 
the hoar-frosts of night ! 

We lost colour and freshness. 

We lost softness and shape, and the breeze 
which formerly had, when touching us, produced 
a noise as of kisses and as a murmur of lover's 
words, was now converted into a rough sound, 
dry, unpleasant and sad. 

At length a giist of wind wrenched us away 
from our branch. 

Trod since then underfoot by the heedless 
passer-by, unceasingly dragged about from place 
to place among the dust and the mud, I have 
judged myself fortunate if I could find a mo- 
ment's rest in the deep ruts of a road. 

And I have been constantly tossed and carried 
down by the swollen turbid stream, and in my 
long peregrination I saw— alone, sad, and in mourn- 
ing—gazing with distraught looks upon the fleeting 
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waters and the dried leaves which marked its 
ripple — one of the lovers whose words had made 
us portend death. 

She has been taken also from Ufe, and, per- 
chance, she sleeps beneath a new grave over 
which I may have lingered a moment ! 

Ah! she at least sleeps and is at rest; but 
we — when shall we end our long journey ? . . . 

Never The wind which has allowed 

us to repose for a moment begins anew to blow ; 
and now I feel a shudder and an impulse 
to rise from earth and follow the wind. Fare- 
well, my sister, farewell ! 

• • • • • 

The wind which had been silent for a moment 
began to whistle, and the leaves rose up in a 
confused whirlwind which became lost in the 
distance amid the shadows of night. 

And I thought something then which I can- 
not call to mind now, and which, even were I 
to remember what it was, I should fail to find 
words to express. 

G. A. Becquer. 
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A TALE OF CnEISTMAS EVE. 




T was Christmas eve ; and oh, how cold ! 
Frost had set in after a heavy fall of 
snow, and a bitter day had been suc- 
ceeded by a more bitterly cold night. Those 
who travelled in carriages were closely wrapped 
up, and tUe window panes were dim and scarcely 
permitted the inmates to perceive how few were 
the pedestrians, and how quickly they walked on 
that cruel night. 

At the faU of the evening a poor little girl was 
seen to cross the Puerta del Sol. She could not 
have been more than twelve years of age. Had 
you seen her beneath the lamps which are sup- 
posed to illuminate the royal city, you would 
most certainly have recognised her. It is im- 
possible that you should never have met her in 
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the streets of Madrid, and impossible also that 
once having met her, you should not have been 
attracted to her by her delicate features, her pure 
brow and modest bearing, her large black eyes 
so full of expression, that tiny mouth around 
which played the smile of innocence and good- 
ness, those teeth so small and regular, which 
glistened when she passed under the light like 
pearly shells on the sea-beach when the sun's 
rays touch them, and by the pale patient face 
with just a tinge of brownness, like the white 
marble statue that is exposed to all the inclem- 
ency of wind and rain. 

And where is she going to, that little thing so 
poorly clad and shivering with the cold ? 

It was not long before she found the spot she 
wanted. With her feet she cleared the snow, 
tracing a circle of about half a yard around, and 
sat down in the middle. Then she uncovered 
one half of a box which she carried suspended 
from her neck by a string, concealed by the old 
threadbare shawl she wore as a wrap, and in a 
clear sweet voice began to cry out : " A hundred 
lucifers for a halfpenny ! " 

Between each cry the poor child would shift 
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her position, seeking doubtless one which would 
keep her wanner ; but what position is there that 
can mitigate the cold when one has no better 
shelter and wrap than such rags as she wore ? 
The cotton handkerchief which covered her head 

m 

was wet through, as though it had been just 
dipped in the river, and the thick bunches of rich 
chestnut hair which escaped beneath the hand- 
kerchief and fell on her neck had become stiffened 
with frozen dew, the shawl was also wet, and the 
ragged edges were dripping upon the torn, patched 
miserable cotton gown which covered the figure 
of the little lucif er-match seller. In vain did she 
strive to cover her little bare feet with its ragged 
folds, for not even the remnants of some old shoes 
remained to her ; shoes which in charity had been 
given her by one whose feet were double in size 
to hers. One shoe had disappeared buried in a 
pool of snow and mud, the other she had been 
forced to abandon in the middle of a street which 
she had crossed just as two splendid carriages 
passed driving at great speed and which nearly 
caught her beneath the wheels. 

*'A hundred matches for a halfpenny," con- 
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tinued ciying the poor little lucifer girl, " in boxes, 
or made of wax, all for a halfpenny ! " 

But Christmas night was a poor night for sell- 
ing things; either because all the people had 
already provided themselves with firelight, or 
else no one cared to risk catching cold on such 
a bleak night by stopping to buy lucifers ; and 
the fact was, that after an hour had passed away 
she had neither sold a single box, nor received a 
single farthing in charity. 

She was very hungry and very cold, that poor 
little girl ! She saw much light gleaming from 
the windows of the houses around her : servants 

description ; many were keeping that glorious 
Christmas in warmth and plenty, and many 
were also enduring great privations. 

The hour came for the people to leave the 

» 

caf^ and the theatres, and each one passed on to 
return to their homes, but no one stopped to buy 
her wares. She waited on imtil the streets were 
deserted, but the little seller had not exchanged 
her boxes for a single coin. The cold began to 
take possession of her limbs — ^what would she 
do? Would she dare return to the miserable 
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garret where she lived ? No, she had no money 
to take to her stepmother, not even the price of 
what the lucifers had cost, and she would be ill- 
treated and beaten by her as soon as she should 
see that she returned with unsold wares and with- 
out a single farthing, Oh, if her mother lived, 
it would be different ! 

These were the thoughts that crossed her 
mind between the cries, which each time grew 
weaker, of "A himdred lucifers for a haKpenny ! " 

And the hours passed away, yet no. one came 
near her. There were no longer any smokers pass- 
ing who might perchance have bought matches ; 
the people passed, laughing and singing, whilst 
the little match girl wept; tipsy men passed 
on with burning heads, and the little seller was 
starving from himger and cold. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

Her feet and hands were like pieces of ice, 
yei she carried heat and light in the box sua- 
pended from. her neck. What comfort a match 
would afford her if she dared to strike a light ! 
how it would warm her frozen fingers ! 

At length she decided to strike a match ; so 
she drew one out and rubbed it against the box : 
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rritch ! — what a beautiful light, and how warm it 
felt ! what a comforting glow she experienced as 
she held her hand over the flame, what a gleam 
of Kght escaped between her fingers ! 

And it seemed to the poor child that she was 
seated before a great coal fire, and that the 
flames reflected upon many beautiful things which 
adorned the chamber wherein she thought she 
found herself; the fire was so brilliant and made 
her feel so warm that our poor little girl was about 
to stretch out her numbed feet, when the match 
went out, the chamber and fire all disappeared, 
and she found herself sitting in the muddy comer 
of the street holding the burnt-out end of the 
match in her hand. 

It had lasted a . very short time, so she lit 
another, and the flame gleamed against the wall 
of the corner house against which she sat, and it 
appeared to her that the wall was made of crystal 
and was transparent. The child seemed to see 
through this crystal wall into a dining-room, 
with a table covered with the finest china service 
and clearest goblets of glass, illumined by rich 
golden candelabra ; vases full of choice flowers 
stood in every comer of the room, and decorated 
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the table which groaned beneath the weight of 
the richest viands. What a supper; and how 
delicious was the smell from a lovely turkey 
roasted a golden-brown which the servant was 
about to carve on the sideboard ! But oh, what 
a surprise, what a joy ! suddenly the bird leaps 
from the dish with the carving fork stuck to it, 
rolls on the floor and actually comes close to the 
head of the hungry child sitting in the muddy 
cold comer ; the match has gone out and all she 
had seen has disappeared, and nothing remains 
but the bitter cold and the bleak street comer. 

Still does she dare to light a third match, but 
the north wind blew it out. Yet the child sees 
now not only one light but many, indeed, the 
lights were as numerous as the stars in the 
heavens; the match with its red-hot head falls 
from her fingers to the ground, and she cries out, 
" A star ha& fallen from the sky, and when a star 
falls it is said to be a sign that a spirit has come 
down from heaven to visit the being it loved best 
in the world." 

Then she takes two, three, six matches, and 

lights them together and produces a great flame, 

ill the centre of which the child beholds her 

c 
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mother standing before her, gazing upon her little 
one with loving tenderness. 

^'Oh, my mother!" cries the child sobbing, 
"take me with you; I know that when the 
matches go out that you will also disappear like 
the warmth from the great coal fire, like the food 
which was so close to me, and which so soon 
went from me, leaving me hungry and cold ; so 
take me quickly with you, mother ! " 

And the child then lit all the matches in 
the box, fearing lest her mother should retire 
without taking her away. The tiny box also 
became ignited, and gave out a light, which 
the child thought was brighter than the light of 
day. Then she distinctly saw her mother before 
her as when she lived, who pressed her to her 
bosom in a loving embrace and kiss. . . . 

The box and matches were all burnt out and 
darkness once more reigned supreme. 

Next morning, a man who happened to pass 
down the street, noticed a child leaning against 
the comer. It was our little match-seller. Her 
cheeks were rosy and a sweet heavenly smile 
hovered around her lips. 
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The man called her, but she did not reply; 
he shook her by the arm, yet she did not awake. 
"* Fo(»r child ! " he said, '' she had fallen asleep, and 
the frosty early morning air has killed her." 

Suspended from her neck hmig the box with 
the Incifer matches, npon her knees lay an 
empty box burnt to a cinder. 

What had aU this been ? — sleep or reality ? 

It had proved indeed a reaUty for the child 
on that Christmas night. No longer will you 
meet her sweet little face in the comers of the 
streets of Madrid ; no longer will her stepmother 
ill-treat her. She never again returned to her 
miserable garret, nor will she ever take there her 
little earnings. A dream indeed it had been to 
her — the comfortable room, and the blazing fire on 
that bitter night, the smell of the roasted turkey, 
the fall of the star, the apparition of her mother ; 
because, had her mother seen her child in that 
wretched state, she would have warmed her with 
a loving kiss, and have given her food and light. 
• • . • • 

When you kindle the fire with a lucifer 
match, remember those who are enduring cold and 
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privation to afford you light and warmth : when 
you sit down to enjoy a comfortable dinner, re- 
member those who are dying around you, starved 
with cold and hunger. 

Fernandez db los Rios. 





J0igf)t 

jHAT is night ? 

Ponder well upon the question, and 
you will comprehend the phenomenon 
which is demonstrated in this manner. 

The sun, weary of gazing upon the earth, raises 
its eyes to heaven like the looks of an afilicted 
being. 

After this flash-up of its last rays — their 
refulgence shining in all directions like the reflec- 
tion of a huge fire — ^the sun disappears behind a 
mountain, becomes hidden away in the darkness 
of a far-distant forest, or becomes submerged in 
the ocean. 

Some fantastic little clouds peep out on the 
horizon fall of impatient curiosity, and on behold- 
ing themselves illumined by that last look remain 
amazed ; they vacillate in the air and blush. 

The wind rushes from side to side, filling space 
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with its sharp whistling and its melancholy 
moans, which it is impossible to express in words, 
and which means "silence." Had the wind 
hands in the same way as it has wings, I am 
certain that it would express its thought by 
placing the finger on the lip. 

On its way it rocks the trees as though it 
would wish to set them to sleep. The leaves 
whisper to each other, and the stream flows on, 
dashing against everjrthing which comes before 
it, and murmurs like the blind man who talks 
and mutters to himself. 

Shadows fall down gently, slowly widening 
and extending like a drop of ink in a glass of 
limpid water, and the night comes forth. 

From that moment we commence to see the 
stars. 

The sky becomes more blue to receive them. 

Day may be more resplendent than the night, 
but the night is far more beautifuL 

By day we see too much — day is a strong light 
which penetrates everywhere and fiUs aU things. 

It is a species of scalpel which dissects all 
things. A talker who tells all she knows ; an 
indiscrete one who shows every object. 
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The secret of life consists in not seeing more 
than a little at a time of the things of this world, 
and of supposing the rest 

A child is always merrier than a man, because 
it sees less, and an old man is ever more sad 
than a young one, because he has seen every- 
thing. 

The night shines in the midst of darkness, 
like the looks of a woman with large black eyes. 

He who would wish to probe the heart of a 
Mend or that of a woman, let him choose the 
harmonious solitude of a calm night to do so. 

Then it is that the human heart seems, as it 
were, to find itself in the presence of eternity, 
and then does it reveal itself completely. 

During those moments when all things are 
mysterious and fantastic, the soul comes forth 
like the perfume that is exhaled from the glass 
which contains it. 

Night is the time for intimate confidences. 

The human heart is like to the magnolia 
which opens ite petals only in the silence and 
in the obscurity of the night. 

As then we cannot see ourselves, it appears to 
us that we are not our own selves. 
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What do we care in the daytime for the 
noise of the passing crowds below in the streets, 
or for the grating noise of carriage wheels as 
they rumble and shake the pavement ? 

But in the middle of the night all is different. 

The solitary step of a passer-by which is echoed 
in the lonely street in a measured tread like the 
ticking of the pendulum of a clock, the murmur 
of some conversation carried by the winds, the 
noise of a window which is opened, a cry, a 
sigh, a moan, all things excite our curiosity and 
awaken our interest. 

At night man seems to have been only just 
bom, because all things strike upon his mind 
with an irresistible newness. 

The day is noisy, the night is a secret. 

By day we behold what actually exists, by 
night we see what we dream. 

By day we look upon palaces, cities, pomp, 
ostentation, and behold the pride and vanity of 
men. 

Night blots out with its invisible hand the 
spectacle of our greatness, in order that we may 
be able to rise a little from the depths of our 
miseries. 
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By day on all Sides is presented to our view 
finery, deceitful smiles, bold looks, brilliant 
dress ; in one word, the outward hark of our being 
which at every step is telling us, " Behold this 
is man ! " 

Night, imbinding the mysterious threads of 
our sentiments and ideas, tells us, " Behold here 
is the soul ! " 

By day we see the earth, by night we gaze 
upon the heavens. 

By day we work, by night we live. 

We are busy during the day with our affairs, 
business, the studio, the workshop ; by night we 
enjoy the society of the friend, the lover, the 
family. 

All things at night acquire an immense 
solemnity, aU things become ennobled by the 
contact of that dark shadow which falls upon the 
earth like a healing balsam. 

This sonorous silence, this brilliant obscurity, 
this solitude full of mysterious creations which 
appear and disappear and changes form and place 
at every instant, seems like the revelation of an 
incomprehensible life, of a distinct nature, of an 
unknown world. 
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Day was made for all that is material, night 
for the spirit 

There is a large porticm of the soul of man 
which undoubtedly awakens by night, and that 
spends the day enveloped in a profound lethargy. 

It is at night when man finds himself face to 
face with his own self. 

Then it is that he probes himself, and minutely 
examines the nooks and comers of his memoiy, 
the most hidden chambers of his desires, and the 
impenetrable abyss of his conscience, in the same 
manner as he by day examines the secret places 
of his desk, and sounds the depths of his pursa 

Bemorse comes at night to make his terrible 
visits, and it is in those dark silent hours that 
reminiscences rise up from the sepulchre of for- 
getfulness like shadows evoked by the conjuror's 
wand, and when man probes himself, when he 
speaks, feels, and knows himself. 

I know not what relation exists between the 
physical world and the moral one; but the thought 
strikes me that did night not exist, there would 
be no conscience. 

Man is hidden from his own sight among the 
busy crowd during the day; but by night he 
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manifests himself to his own spirit, and, as it 
were, like a secret which is reposed in oneself, 
and which one needs to forget on awaking. 

Night is a mirror into which hearts that are 
pure gaze in peace; and fiom which the perverse 
fly in horror. 

The roar of life becomes hushed, the light 
fades away, and the silence and obscnrity carry 
us gently towards the brim of that abyss which 
we all carry within our own hearts. 

Considered attentively, night is a kind of 
screen which surrounds us in a shadow, that 
thus we may the better be enabled to behold 
ourselves in all clearness. 

How much truth and justice is contained in 
this terrible absurdity ! 

Our thought is placed before us like a light, 
which piercing, so to say, the closed lids of our 
eyes, guides us through the incomprehensible 
labjrrinth of our being. 

By day man is a machine, or rather, the 
spoke of one of those wheels which forms the 
mechanism of a city, and which, locking one 
with another, makes up that great clock which is 
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called humanity^ and which has been fabricating 
for six thousand years of time. 

Man is by day the tool, more or less rough, 
of an artificer, with which he works minute by 
minute the portion assigned to him of that first 
matter which is called life. 

By day man is no more than the imperceptible 
part of a whole which goes wherever it is taken, 
bends down when oppressed, and yields when it 
is impelled. 

By night, so to say, man shakes off the dust 
of work, and in the midst of darkness and of 
silence he seeks, searches, and knows his own 
true self. Then it is that he either despises or 
prizes himself. 

By night we construct those superb buildings 
in the history of beautiful architecture known 
under the name of '' castles in the air." 

At night man lays out the work for the 
twelve hours of the following day, depicting them 
to his taste, and cutting them out to his own 
measure. 

It is at night when that multitude of incom- 
prehensible ideas which float in the mysterious 
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world of our intelligence comes to play with ns, 
but which have not yet found a form. 

In a word, it is at night when the soul soars 
above the earth, like the perfume which, emanat- 
ing from the petals of flowers, rises upwards. 

By day we vegetate ; by night we meditate. 

What are the realities of day in face of the 
mysteries of night ? 

What the narrowness of a word is to the 
immensity of thought. 

Man disguises his true self at the break of 
day under the garb of a friend, a citizen, a lover, 
a wanderer, a ne'er-do-well, or a banker. 

On that account it is that by day all things 
are turned into jests, quarrels, deception, tumult, 
confusion, glare, and movement. 

By night he throws off all disguise and remains 
a man. 

And for that reason, also, are all things at night 
grave, solemn, and silent. 

Jos]g Selgas y Carrasco. 
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:;H£BE exists in our peninsula a peerless 
monxunent, the pride of Spain and the 
subject of the envy of foreign nations ; 
a delightful spot, the name of which I cannot 
call to mind with aught but feelings of love and 
gratitude. It is San Lorenzo del EscoriaL 

When we leave far behind us the sweet spring 
bf life; when sorrow and disappointments suc- 
ceed the age of flowers ; when great calamities 
assail the society in which we live, and we see 
disappearing around us faith, and with £aith the 
monuments of our former greatness and glory, 
the soul turns to the memories of the past, and 
in its reflection seeks solace and forgetfulness of 
present evils. 

How true it is that man does not live alone by 
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material food, but more so does lie live by faith, 
by love, and by poetry ; by every sublime and 
spiritual thought which elevates the spirit above 
the miseries of its earthly being, and anticipates, 
so to say, the heavenly joys of its true destiny ! 

Grandeur, prosperity, and material joys do not 
sufi&ce to render happy he who has lost parents, 
and family, and country ; to fiU a heart wherein 
all generous affection and all moral interest has 
become extinguished. There is no possible happi- 
ness in this world without belief and hope and 
love. In vain does the spirit of evil offer the 
riches of this world to him who has ceased to 
dream of heaven. He that would listen to his 
voice and answer his caUs, will after some 
momentary pleasures find his heart empty, his 
conscience torn asunder by remorse, and in the 
midst of this bitter state of things he will sigh, 
like the prodigal son of the Gospel, for the holy 
peace and the love of his father's home which in 
an evil hour he had left. 

Holy and profitable for the individual, as for 
nations, is the pious veneration of the past, 
the remembrance of historical greatness, the 
example of the virtues, and the brave deeds of 
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its ancestors. On evoking the glories of other 
days and the deeds of its heroes, nations for- 
get their actual miseries; they fall abashed in 
view of their present demoralisation, and fired 
with noble sentiments of emulation, they rise up 
with renewed strength and energy to enkindle a 
patriotic spirit. 

What memory is for the individual, history is 
for the nations. The great deeds of past ages, 
traditions, and monuments, form and preserve 
brightly the national character and spirit; no 
nation can forget them without falling into decay 
and death. 

But the Spanish nation will not die that moral 
death so long as with religious veneration she 
frequents her cathedrals and basilicas, erected by 
the piety of her kings; so long as with filial 
respect she visits in Covadonga the tomb of 
Pelayo, and that of the Cid in Burgos, and in 
Seville the sepulchre of San Fernando, and in 
Alcala that of Ximenes de Cisneros ; whilst she 
preserves the sanctuary of San Juan de la Pefia, 
and of Koncesvalles, of Monserrat, and of Loyola ; 
and so long as she possesses in the Escorial a 
museum of Catholic glories, artistic and literary. 
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The Escorial evokes in my mind days of youth, 
flowers of poetry, dreams of hope, sweet joys of 
the heart and of the intelligence, lending a great 
chaxm to the indefinable magic of recollections. 

In the midst of profound solitude and a dark 
austere vegetation, the regal site of the Escorial 
contains a healthy dwelling for mind and body, 
offering both the delights of nature, and the 
treasures of knowledge and wonders of art. 

Surrounded by high mountains which shelter 
it from the rigorous cold of winter and from 
the heats of summer, the territory of the Escorial 
contains leafy woods and lovely meadows, forests 
of luxuriant trees, springs of wholesome waters, 
and many other natural advantages for bringing 
back health to the sick and repose for the weary 
spirit, and offering a delightful sojourn during 
the summer and autumn months. During these 
seasons part of the best of Madrid society flock 
to this spot to repair the health which has been 
impaired and worn out by the artificial manner 
of life followed at the Court. The body broken 
down by constant excitement and want of rest 
recovers its powers by gentle exercise and a 
natural life, breathing the health-inspiring air 
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fresh and laden with fragrance which comes 
over the mountains and forests, drinking the 
clear wholesome water which flows down in 
streams from the Sierras, passing through vales 
and glens, meadows and gardens. And the fair 
sex attired in elegant style seems to give life and 
colouring to the simple background of box-trees 
and fountains which surround the greater part 
of the monastery, as they promenade about the 
delightful gardens and alamedas which form the 
luxuriant and lovely outskirts to the small 
palaces called the Cadta de Arriba and the 
Casita de Abajo, forming a varied and pictur- 
esque scene. 

The surroundings of the Escorial offer a 
great variety of numberless spots and nooks of 
much picturesque beauty, at once solitary and 
cheerful, and which seem to invite to pleasure 
excursions and picnics: such as the luxuriant 
garden of Castaflar with its delightful hedge of 
lime trees ; the fountain of the Arenitas with its 
rocks, woods, and adjacent vaUey ; the SiUa of 
Fdipe ILy an open space upon a high rock which 
affords a fine view ; the bright OranjUla with its 
alamedas and ponds ; the wood called Herreriay 
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the PresaSy the Batan, the Molino caido, the foun- 
tain of the Seminaristas, and other places far too 
numerous to enumerate. There is nothing more 
delightful on a summer's day than a siesta under 
the shade of the tall luxuriant lime trees, or an 
autumn or bright winter's day spent in the ghrieta 
or arbour, enlivened by the sweet murmur of the 
waters as they flow from the fountain of the 
Arenitas. Often have we gazed with admiration 
upon that vast scene, contemplating the magnifi- 
cent contrast of nature during the different seasons 
of the year. We have seen the clouds gathered 
together like enormous mountains over the Sierras, 
casting a dark pall over all things ; and we have 
also seen all that vast extent of mountains and 
woods, plains and homesteads and monastery, 
covered over by a dazzling white sheet of snow. 
But oftener still have we seen that sky of purest 
blue, in all its beauty, and seen the horizon 
streaked with the fiery rays of gold and purple of 
the setting sun, and breathed the sweet breath of 
spring in the midst of the beautiful clear days of 
winter. 

We do not exaggerate, on the contrary, we 
think that to describe adequately the delights of 
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that spot, it would be necessary to possess the 
privileged pen of a poet. As a place of recrea- 
tion, the Escorial undoubtedly is one of the best 
in Spain, and certainly the finest of the environs 
of Madrid, from which it is distant only eight 
leagues, or one hour and a half by railway. 
We do not deny that the delightful seat of Aran- 
juez has its charms, but the Escorial possesses 
greater advantages of mountaiDS and valleys, imit- 
ing in its magnificent panorama both the cheerful 
and the sublime. 

But as a religious and artistic monument, the 
Escorial deserves a more particular eulogium, and 
awakens in our minds more grateful recollections. 
A true symbol of the past glories of Spain does 
the regal Basilica of San Lorenzo — with its 
temple, its monastery, its palace and pantheon, its 
library, paintings and sculpture, its trophies and 
prizes of all kinds — ^stand forward as the renowned 
monument of our greatness and civilisation, erected 
to the worship of the King of Heaven by one 
of the greatest monarchs of earth. It is not a 
vain boast of human wealth or empty vanity, as 
were the PensUes of Babylon, or the Alcazar of 
the Alhambra, but it is a sublime work of faith 
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and piety ; because, if Felipe 11. desired to com- 
memorate one of the most illustrious successes of 
our glorious history, it was as an offering of grate- 
ful homage to that God by Whom kings reign; 
to the God Who raises up empires and casts them 
down. 

A proof of this is offered us in a narrow 
habitation of the neighbouring palace, which com- 
municates with the sumptuous temple through 
one of the tribunes of the principal chapels. In 
this dark, mean apartment, poorly furnished, did 
that powerful king — in whose dominions the sun 
never set — pray, and live, and die. 

Having comprehended in his lofty intelligence 
the vanity of all temporal things and the great- 
ness of eternal ones, he knew how to be humble 
and divested of all grandeur as to what concerned 
himself, but magnificent and lavish in everything 
that appertained to the worship of God. Such 
were our ancestors ; splendid in the decoration 
of temples, endowing them with their wealth 
and filling them with costly gifts, yet modest 
in their personal attire and in the furnishing of 
their houses. 

In our days, on the contrary, as a rule we 
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despoil the temples of the Omnipotent God, and 
decorate houses, the theatre, the caf^ and other 
establishments with the ostentation and wealth 
which is due to the temple. In this way do 
nations and men degenerate; and despoiling 
themselves of their primitive virtues, the foun- 
dation of their greatness, they bring upon their 
heads great catastrophes. But let us return to 
the EscoriaL 

The religious spirit becomes rapt up under 
the lofty cupola of the superb temple, amid the 
mysterious shadows of the enormous pillars, and 
the dim chapels which invite to prayer, before 
the images and pictures — their extreme beauty 
conceived and worked by Catholic sentiments, 
in the midst of the sombre cloisters once the 
dwelling of austerity and penance. Nothing can 
equal the solemnity and majesty of the worship 
that is offered up to God in this sanctuary. No 
profane noise, such as in large cities comes to 
mingle with the tones of sacred canticles, enters 
in to disturb the solemn calm that reigns supreme 
beneath that vaulted roof. Within the temple 
resounds the voice of the Lord echoed in the 
words of the Psalmist, or from the mouth of His 
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minister, or from that of the sacred orator, or 
waftejd in the rolling notes of the organ. From 
the outer world no other sound is echoed in the 
building but the mysterious tones of the bells, or 
the murmur of the fountain as it flows on, or 
some sigh of the wind, a trill from the birds, the 
terrible roar of the thunder — ^voices all of them 
that praise and proclaim the Lord God to be 
a merciful God, as well as a strong and just 
God. 

The arts, prodigiously inspired by faith, have 
known how to represent worthily in the temple, 
as in the sacristy and in the numberless cloisters, 
the august mysteries of our religion, of the saints, 
of heroes, the glorious scenes of our redemption, 
and of sacred and ecclesiastical history. lu 
that spot have the imaginative pencils rivalled 
together of Moregro, of Sanchez Coello, of Car- 
vajal, and of Gomez, Tibaldo, and Ciacinato, 
of Fernandez the Dumb, and of Herrera, Luqueto, 
Zuccari, Jacome Trezzo, and of Leoni of Jordan, 
and Durero of Cortina, de Vinci, and Zurbaran, 
the two Veronese, del Greco, and of Eibfera, 
Tintoretto and Cusin, Guido, Peregrini, Titian, 
Ceroni, and Tacca, Urbino, Morales, Sarto de 
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Bosco, and Navarette, and Cellini, Pantoja, and 
Julio Eomano, of the friars Borras, la Cruz, and 
la Concepcion, and of other renowned painters 
and sculptors, who, with their statues, relievos, 
pictures and frescoes, knew how to adorn in an 
admirable manner the great architectural work of 
Juan Bautista de Toledo, Juan de Herrera, and 
Father Villacastin. Who does not feel enrapt on 
beholding the painting of the Sagradas Forrrias 
of Coello which adorns the altar of the sacristy, 
or when before the marble crucifix of Benvenuto 
Cellini, which stands in the choir, or when 
gazing up to the Gloria of Lucas Jordan, which 
embellishes the vaulted roof of the principal 
staircase ? Who is there that does not pause in 
silent admiration before the majestic grandeur of 
the high altar, beholding the magnificence of its 
altar-piece, its tabernacle, statues, and paintings, 
or before the rich reliquaries which fill the 
eastern side of the temple ; and gaze with deep 
admiration upon the sumptuous ornaments of 
inestimable richness and artistic merit, engraved 
in silver and gold, by the lay brothers of that 
monastery, and the missal preserved in the 
sacristy? 
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Then on quitting the monastery, if we gaze 
down from the heights that overlook the edifice, 
and contemplate that proud erection, we shall 
see how admirably it interprets the religious 
sentiments of its renowned founder, not alone 
on account of its lofty dome, its high walls and 
towers, and the colossal, size of the whole, but 
even in the shape of the gridiron with which the 
conqueror of San Quintin wished to record the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence. True monarch of 
the solitude which envelops it, the monastery 
imparts to the surrounding scene the majesty 
of the religious spirit. The tones of its 
deep sounding bells, breaking the silence of 
the valleys, woods, and forests, awakens their 
slumbering echoes, and seems to produce a 
monster concert of praise and joy when in the 
early dawn the bells ring the Angelus, and of 
melancholy harmony when announcing the vesper 
hour. 

We have already said that history, the arts, 
sciences, and letters possess a rich emporium and 
museum under the august patronage of religion, 
the mistress of all wisdom and civilisation. The 
intelligent and studious traveller, if he be a 
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Spaniard, learns in that spot to admire enlighten- 
ment and the greatness of our renowned pre- 
decessors, and if he be from foreign lands, he will 
learn not to despise Spain, forgetting what she is 
to-day for what she was in happier times. 

Here we see gathered together a number of 
enlightened persons, both natives and foreigners, 
seeking docimient and book, monument and im- 
mortal model of all kinds for imitation and study. 
Perchance it is the artist who has come to study, 
and copy the admirable paintings and sculptures 
which so many schools and geniuses have heaped 
together in this spot, due to the liberal munifi- 
cence of our monarchs. And this not alone in 
the church and monastery and in the precious 
manuscripts of the library, but also in the royal 
palace beneath that same roof, and in the two 
small wondrous Alcazares of the Prince and the 
Infante'; where the rich tapestries, the mosaics, 
and many exquisite carvings in rich woods, in 
jasper, ivory, and precious metals dispute the 
merit of the painter and the carver. In the 
very spot wherein dwelt with so much simplicity 
the great Felipe II., is shown four wooden panels 
exquisitely inlaid with superior taste, and which 
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cost an enormous sum, though not too much as a 
record of merit to the genius of its distinguished 
artist, and for the honour of Spain. Or perhaps 
it may be a lover of scientific studies, literary 
and historical, who in the printed books and in 
the manuscript codices of that rich library, has 
come to seek dates and curious records of great 
importance, or to transcribe interesting docu- 
ments still impublished. Or perhaps it may be 
some other student who has come to gaze with 
admiring eyes upon the great deeds and triumphs 
by sea and by land of our navy and army, which 
are depicted in the Sola de Batailas, and in the 
many paintings which adorn the palace and 
monastery. For truly in those paintings are 
represented vividly and faithfully the glorious 
deeds of the Higueruela, gained by Don Juan 
II. against the Moors of Granada, the conquest of 
the Islds Terceras by the distinguished Marquis 
de Santa Cruz; the renowned victory of San 
Quintin, and lastly the signal triumphs which 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
our armies obtained in France, Italy, and in the 
Pays Bas. Or perchance it may be the Oriental 
student, who, wishful of dispelling the darkness 
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of the Middle Ages, has come to pore over the 
nmneroiis Arabic manuscripts which along with 
many others in Persian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
even Chinese, were treasured up in that sanc- 
tuary of rare literature by such illustrious 
princes as Felipe II. and Felipe III. Here are 
still preserved many of the Arabic codices of 
Granada, which modem calumny would suppose 
had been consigned to the flames by the renowned 
founder of the Complutensian University. 

No less interest attaches to the royal monas- 
tery of the Escorial as an establishment of 
learning. Its iliustrious founder, the great 
Felipe II., had wished to unite in that house 
not only the marvels of art, but that it should be 
an emporium of all science and useful learning. 
With this object in view he placed it in a soli- 
tary and healthy spot, a fit retreat for study and 
prayer. He established in its grand building a 
coUege and seminary with sixty-four fellow- 
ships ; he enriched it with spherical globes and 
all other scientific instruments known in those 
days ; he obtained for its library aU the curious 
rare books to be had, printed and in manuscript ; 
and endowed munificently this useful establish- 
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ment. His august successors also patronised 
and favoured this foundation, and the royal 
monastery of the Escorial continued to be for 
several centuries a house of virtue, of study and 
knowledge, until the present century, when a 
large portion of the beneficent institutions, both 
religious and educational, of our elders have been 
destroyed. 

On the expulsion of the Jeromite monks from 
the royal monastery, the halls of the college and 
seminary remained closed, and we ourselves have 
seen not only the buHding deserted, but that mag- 
nificent monument of arts and of Spanish glories 
threatened with utter ruin. A few years later 
we had the satisfaction of beholding the splendour 
of that house renewed ; the sciences, arts, and let- 
ters gathered together, and its professorships once 
more established, thanks to the royal munificence 
and zeal of the persons whq were entrusted with 
the work of completing its restoration. 

But this scientific and literary restoration 
succumbed beneath the Eevolution of 1868, a 
new and terrible outburst of modem barbarism ; 
and later on a fearful fire devoured a part of the 
building. 
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On writing these lines, we are assailed by sad 
presentiments concerning the future fate of a 
monument, which the admiration of ages has 
qualified under the name of the eighth wonder. 
But the future does not belong to us, nor does it 
enter into the subject of these articles. In these 
present recollections we haVe merely wished to 
record in part how greatly we have admired 
this noble place, and how much we have enjoyed, 
and the happiness we have experienced during 
our long sojoumings in the delightful residence 
of the Escorial of Madrid. 

Francisco Javier Simonbt. 
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I. 

EONTING the bathing establishment of 
Fitero, upon some broken rocks at 
whose base flows the river Alhama, 
are still to be seen the ruins of an Arab castle, 
celebrated in the time of the glorious epoch of 
the reconquest as having been the theatre of great 
and memorable deeds, not only on the side of its 
defenders, but of those who courageously hoisted 
the standard of the Cross upon its towers. 

Nought remains of its walls but a few broken 
fragments ; the stones of the watch-tower are 
fallen in a heap and completely fill the moat. 
In the wide courtyard grow briers and clus- 
ters of marigolds ; wheresoever you turn, nothing 
else meets your view but broken arches and 
worm-eaten fragments of columns ; — here, parts 

of the rampart walls overgrown with ivy ; further 

E 
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on, a rondel-tower still standing as though by 
magic; on another side, part of a brick and 
mortar pillar with iron rings, from whence hung 
the drawbridge. 

Every evening during my stay in Fitero I 
wandered along the rough, rugged road which 
led to the ruined Arab fortress, and once there 
I would linger for hours raking the ground in 
hopes of finding some weapons, knocking the 
walls to discover whether they were hollow and 
so come upon some hidden treasure, inspecting 
all the nooks and comers with the idea of finding 
an entrance into some subterranean caves or 
vaults which, it is said, existed in all the castles 
of the Moors. 

My diligent search proved fruitless. One 
evening, however, when I had despaired of find- 
ing anything new or extraordinary on the summit 
of the rock upon which stands the castle, and 
had limited my wanderings to a walk along the 
banks of the river which flows at its base, I 
came upon a sort of opening in the rock half 
hidden by a luxuriant growth of thickly-matted 
brambles. Not without a slight feeling of fear 
did I separate the foliage which covered the 
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entrance of that which appeared to be a natural 
cave, and which on enteriag I discovered to be 
an opening into some subterranean place ; but 
unable from the gloom to penetrate farther into 
its depths, I merely confined my investigations 
to the examination of the cave and its flooring, 
which seemed to me to rise in enormous steps 
towards the height where stood the ruined castle, 
where among its broken remains I had seen a 
closed sally-port. Doubtless I had discovered 
one of those secret paths which so often are 
found in military works of that age, and which 
must have served as a secret outlet during a 
siege for approaching to the river which flows 
close by. With the object of finding out the 
truth of my inductions, on leaving the cave I 
started a conversation with a labourer who was 
pruning some vines, and whom I approached with 
the excuse of asking a light for my cigar. 

We spoke on several subjects, on the medi- 
cinal properties of the waters of Fitero ; on the 
last crop ; the forthcoming one ; on the culti- 
vation of the vine ; in fact, on every subject but 
the one I most desired information — about that 
cave which was the object of my curiosity. 
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When at length the conversation turned upon 
this point, I asked him whether he knew if any 
one had ever penetrated into its depths. 

" Enter the cave of the Moorish woman ! " he 
said, as though perfectly astonished at such a 
question ; " who would dare to do so ? Are you 
not aware that a spirit comes out of that opening 
every night ? " 

" A spirit ! " I cried out, laughing, " the spirit 
of whom ? " 

"The spirit of the daughter of a Moorish 
governor, that wanders still about these places, 
and who is seen coming out robed in white, and 
goes down to the river to fill a pitcher with 
water," replied the labourer. 

From the explanation of this good man, I 
learned that some legend was attached to this 
Arab castle and with the underground passage 
which I inferred communicated with it ; and as I 
am fond of listening to all these traditions, parti- 
cularly when coming from the lips of the simple 
country people, I begged him to tell me the tale, 
which I subjoin in about the same words as he 
told me. 
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11. 



When the castle which is now in ruins be- 
longed to the Moorish kings, and its towers, of 
which not a single stone remains upon stone, 
overlooked the heights of the rock towering 
above that luxuriant valley fertilised by the 
river Alhama, a fierce battle was fought near the 
district of Fitero, in which a famous Christian 
knight fell wounded and was taken prisoner by 
the Arabs. This knight was as renowned for 
his piety as for his valour. He was taken to 
this fortress, loaded with irons by his enemies, 
and cast into a dungeon, where he wrestled be- 
tween life and death until, ahnost miraculously 
cured of his wounds, his friends came and 
ransomed him at the price of gold. 

He returned to his home and hearth, and once 
more he embraced his parents. His brother 
knights and his warriors were delighted above 
measure on seeing him, believing that the hour 
had come for undertaking new combats ; but a 
deep melancholy had fallen upon the spirit of 
the knight, which neither the fond endearments 
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of his parents nor the cheerful company of his 
friends and companions was able to dispel. 

During his captivity in the eastle he had seen 
the daughter of its Moorish governor, the flame 
of whose beauty had reached his ears long before 
he saw her; but when he gazed upon her for 
the first time, he found her beauty so superior to 
anything he had imagined, that he was tmable 
to resist the attractions of her charms, and fell 
hopelessly in love, although she was an object 
that to him would be impossible to win. 

For many months did the knight endeavour 
to form the most daring and impossible projects, 
and devise means for breaking the barrier which 
separated him from his loved object^ whilst at 
times he would strive with his whole strength to 
forget her, until at length one day he summoned 
his men, caUed together his brother knights, and 
in all secrecy prepared to assault the fortress 
which guarded the object of his love. 

When this expedition started, his retinue be- 
lieved that it had been projected solely by the 
desire of their captain to avenge aU he had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Moors when they had 
thrown him into their dungeons : but after they 
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captured the fortress, it was openly manifested to 
all that the true cause of this daring undertak- 
ing, in which so many brave Christians had lost 
their lives, was simply to obtain possession of the 
damsel. 

The knight, inebriated with a love which he 
had succeeded in inspiring in the heart of this 
beautiful Moorish woman, heeded no counsels of 
friends, and cared less for the complaints and 
murmurings of his soldiers, who all besought him 
to quit as soon as possible that castle, upon which 
it was but natural to expect the Arabs would 
quickly faU as soon as they should recover some- 
what &om their surprise. 

And so it happened as they feared. The 
governor gathered together all the men he 
could from the adjacent towns and castles, and 
early one morning the watch-guard of the tower 
quickly descended to announce to the love- 
stricken knight that throughout all the Sierras 
dominated from that height, a multitude of 
Moorish warriors were coming towards them 
with the evident intention of attacking and 
regaining their castle. 

The governor's daughter turned deadly pale 
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on hearing this news. The knight called for his 
arms, and soon all was commotion within the for- 
tress. The soldiers left their quarters in a tumult, 
the chiefs began to issue orders, the portcullis 
was lowered and the drawbridge raised up, and 
the turrets and loop-holes furnished with archers. 

A few hours later, and the assault was com- 
menced in earnest. The castle could well be 
thought impregnable, as only by a surprise, such 
as the Christians had employed, could it be pos- 
sible to take it. Its defenders resisted the attack 
for several days, in which it suffered ten assaults. 
The Moors, seeing the futility of their efforts 
to reconquer the fortress, confined themselves 
simply to intrench it in order to make its de- 
fenders capitulate from himger, which soon began 
to be felt in all its horrors ; but as they knew 
that, if the castle was delivered up, the price of 
their lives and liberty would be the head of their 
leader, no one turned traitor ; and even those who 
had reprobated his conduct, now came forward 
and swore to perish in his defence sooner than 
purchase their lives at the expense of his. 

The Moors, grown impatient at this delay, re- 
solved once more to attempt an assault by mid- 
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night. The assault was a terrible one, and the 
defence truly desperate. During the afifray the 
Moorish governor, who had climbed by means of 
a ladder on to the rampart wall, fell wounded 
into the moat, at the same moment as the Chris- 
tian knight received a fatal blow in the breach 
of the barbacan where he was engaged in a hand 
to hand fight amid the dark shades of night. 

The Christians began to recoil, and at this 
juncture the Moorish damsel was seen to bend 
over the dying form of her lover, take him up in 
her arms, and with a strength redoubled by des- 
peration and the thought of danger dragged him 
on to the court. There she touched a spring, 
and an opening was seen as though by the super- 
natural impulse of a slab being raised up, and 
she disappeared with her precious charge, descend- 
ing imtil she reached the depths of an under- 
ground vault or cave. 



Ill 



When the knight recovered consciousness he 
cast a vacant look ' around and said, ^' I am 
thirsty, I am dying ! " And in his delirium, 
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which was the precursor of death, nought else 
was heard from his lips but these harrowing 
words — " I am burning ! Water, water ! I am 
dying of thirst ! " 

The Moorish damsel knew that there was a 
passage from this imderground vault which led 
to the valley across which the river passed. 
This valley as weU as its surrounding heights 
were covered with Moorish soldiers, and that once 
the fortress would be captured by them, they 
would vainly seek for the Christian knight and 
his loved one to wreak their vengeance upon 
them, because here they were safely hidden ; yet 
she did not hesitate for a moment to go on her 
errand of mercy and fetch him some water, so 
taking the casque of her dying lover she sped 
like a shadow across the briers which concealed 
the entrance of the cave, and descended to the 
river's edge. 

She filled the helmet with water, and was lift- 
ing it up to return to her lover when an arrow 
whistled past her, and she uttered a cry. 

Two of the Moorish warriors that watched 
around the fortress had shot their arrows in the 
direction where they had seen the briers and 
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brambles move. The Moorish woman, though 
fatally wounded, succeeded in dragging herself to 
the cave wherein lay the knight in the throes 
of death. When his fainting eyes saw her return 
covered with blood and evidently dying, he re- 
gained his reason, and then saw in all its heinous- 
ness the enormity of his sin which they were both 
so painfuUy expiating, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, took the casque full of water from the 
hands of his loved one, and without so much as 
moistening his parched lips, asked the damsel, 
" Wilt thou become a Christian ? wilt thou die in 
my reUgion, and if I am saved, be saved also ? " 
The Moorish woman, who had fallen to the 
ground exhausted from loss of blood, made an 
almost imperceptible movement of assent, and 
the knight poured upon her head the water of 
baptism, invoking the name of the Almighty. 

On the following day the soldiers who had shot 
the arrow saw by the river a trail of blood which 
they followed, and on entering the cave found 
the lifeless body of the knight and that of his 
spouse, whose spirit comes even in our days to 
wander at night about these places. 

G. A Becquer. 




an Sncitient of tfje 'Battle of 

Ctrafalgatr« 

T was Sunday, the 20th of October 1805. 
The sun had arisen in all its brilliant 
splendour. The yellow wall which 
encircles Cadiz like a fillet of gold was covered 
with people who were straining their eyes to- 
wards the bay; but their anxious faces and 
silent lips strangely contrasted with the cheer- 
fulness of surrounding nature. 

The combined squadron, consisting of Spanish 
^d Trench vessels, was leaving the port. Their 
sails were swelling proudly in the breeze — their 
light and gallant flags were waving aloft like 
plumed crests, as they advanced like armed 
knights moving slowly and proudly to the tour- 
nament. Stationed on one of the balconies of 
the houses in the beautiful suburb of San Carlos, 
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extending into the sea, might be observed the 
figure of a woman. Her eyes at times were 
fixed upon an image of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, and at intervals she turned her gaze to- 
wards the sea covered by the mighty fleet. From 
time to time a cannon-shot interrupted the silence 
of that grand scene, of those solemn moments 
during which were being prepared for the pages 
of history one of its most brilliant records, and 
wreathing for the glory of Spain a cypress crown ! 
Those mouths of bronze were bidding farewell 
to many a loved one: to friends and kinsmen 
who were gathered together upon the ramparts 
to witness their departure, following them with 
their sighs, their hopes, and fears ; to their be- 
loved country to which perhaps they were des- 
tined never to return ; and to that woman who 
stood desolate, alone and pale, the booming sound 
was bringing on the winds the words, " FarewelJ, 
mother dear ! " 

Notwithstanding the seeming serenity of the 
day, the expert and intelligent Spanish sailors 
foresaw a storm. Generals Gravina, Cisneros, 
and Alava represented their observations to 
Admiral Villeneuve, the Commander-in-Chief of 
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the combined fleet. '' All circumstances were in 
opposition," was said in the oraison fwrubre on 
General Gravina, which was delivered by Dr. Eniz 
y Soman. " All circumstances rebelled." Gravina 
foresaw it, and predicted a disaster — a thousand 
deaths seemed to pass before his eyes ; but his 
obedience yielded to his private judgment, and he 
exclaimed, " Far from me be retrocession or any 
cowardly fear ; if the end of my life is come, I 
will die valiantly and without a stain on my 
glory." 

The Admiral insisted. He knew he would 
soon be superseded by Bonaparte, and that but 
very few moments of command were left to him, 
and he wished to make good use of his time, to 
conquer or die! How many tears and how 
much bloodshed did this desperate project cost ! 

• 

The Sefiora de C , widow of a General, 

had three sons. They were all following the 
glorious career of their father, and were leaving 
Cadiz in this fleet to encounter the fury of the 
elements and the dangers of the combat. With 
her soft dark eyes dimmed with tears, she followed 
with long and anxious gaze the line of those 
receding ships, while her lips moved at intervals 
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in deep and fervent prayer. She did not hear, 
still less perceive, standing by her side her faith- 
ful old servant Maria, the nurse of her children, 
and who belonged to the family, if not by the 
ties of blood, by the bonds of a loving, true heart. 
"My lady," she was saying, keeping back her 
tears with a courage and abnegation which only 
a deep love is capable of, " is it perchance the first 
time that you have seen them leave you to go on 
the sea, and have returned to you safe and well ? 
Come, my lady, come ; have courage, as becomes 
the widow and the mother of brave sailors ; com^e, 
have confidence in God as befits a good Christian!" 
And Maria tried to smile, but this smile was a last 
efifort, as turning from her beloved mistress she 
would wipe her own tearful eyes and smoothing 
her grey hair try to appear cheerful 

Barely had the fleet entered the open sea than 
the prognostications of the Spanish sailors were 
verified. A strong wind began to rise from the 
south-east, and large drops of rain fell to announce 
the coming storm. But instead of returning to 
port. Admiral Villeneuve ordered the sails to be 
shortened, and to proceed onward in their course, 
like a blind man who pursues the road which 
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will lead him to a precipice. And such was the 
force of discipline that thirty-three ships full of 
valuable lives followed the will of a single man 
who blindly was leading them on to a certain death. 

Scarcely had the sky become darkened, hardly 
had the sea commenced to raise her terrible and 
agitated bosom, dashing the waves against the 
rocks and sweeping over the walls under the 
windows where stood that unhappy mother, than 
she fell exhausted upon a chair ; her eyes were 
dry and vacant — her limbs trembling and power- 
less — ^her lips speechless and discoloured. Maria 
quickly prepared a restorative, and then carefully 
closed all the doors and windows in order, if 
possible, to deaden the fearful noise of the in- 
creasing storm. Her mistress, overwhelmed and 
crushed by her terrible anxiety, sank into a 
lethargic slumber. 

A few hours had elapsed, during which the 
storm raged with tremendous fury, when suddenly 
the booming of distant cannon announced the 
commencement of the struggle. With a piercing 
cry the Sefiora awoke, and fell fainting into the 
arms of her attendant. She had heard the roar' 
of the cannon above the noise of the tempest. 
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It was the death-cry sweeping above the power- 
ful voice of the enraged elements, bringing news 
of the destruction of many a brave heart and 
dear one ! What a scene ! 

For six long hours that fearful combat lasted, 
which beginning off the Cape of Trafalgar, and 
driven by the sweeping current, was finished eight 
miles from Cadiz — a combat which has no parallel 
in the pageantry of history for valour, honour, and 
disaster. 

Let us hear what was preached by Dr. 
Fernandez Varela on the occasion, when the 
funeral obsequies were celebrated for the victims 
of the combat. 

"Never had two such powers been seen to- 
gether on the waters. The sea, as it were, 
oppressed by such an enormous weight, seemed 
to disappear. Well might it be said that they 
looked like two mighty cities which, conducted by 
some prodigious force, were majestically proceed- 
ing to dispute the supremacy of the immense 
ocean which surrounded them. At last comes 
the fatal moment when the signal is given to 
commence the action. The one side daringly 
proceeds to attack, the other calmly awaits the 
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fearful encounter. The cannon bursts forth its 
thundering roar. The earth trembles with 
terror, the vaulted heavens echo its sound, and 
all nature shudders; yet the intrepid Spaniard 
preserves his serenity in the midst of the storm." 
What amazement, what intrepidity, and what 
enthusiasm is everywhere depicted on the coun- 
tenances of all! The friend stumbles against 
the corpse of his friend, yet does not even turn 
pale \ the sailor hears the whizzing of the can- 
non-ball which has grazed his body, yet he re- 
mains impassive ; here, a general covered with 
his own blood takes no heed of his wounds, and 
continues to issue his commands ; there, is seen a 
commander keeping his ship in order with barely 
any hands left ; a cannon-ball wrests the bugle 
from the hand of a commandant, and without 
being dismayed he asks for a fresh one to be 
given him; a shower of grapeshot mortally 
wounds another, yet he refuses to abandon his 
post; at the feet of an artillery officer eight of 
his comrades fall, yet he does not faint or lose 
heart ; here, a ship is fast filling with water, but 
its captain refuses to lower the flag; there, another 
is fast foundering, but with its colours raised aloft. 
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The hapless mother, writhing with untold agony 
and suspense, shuddered each time she heard a 
fresh cannonade mingling with the terrific roar 
of that tempest, which was bringing desolation 
upon the sorrow-stricken inhabitants of Cadiz. 

At the approach of night the firing ceased, and 
when morning dawned after a night of anguish, 
on the opposite coast were lying the "Bucen- 
tauro," the " Neptune," the " Bahama," and the 
" Aguila," and the beach was fast becoming covered 
with dead bodies which had been washed ashore. 

In vain had Maria endeavoured to prevent her 
mistress from coming to the balcony. The burn- 
ing and hollow gaze of the poor mother was fixed 
upon those shapeless forms that lay heaped upon 
the beach. She drew back from the scene, and 
covering her face with both her hands, sank down 
upon the nearest seat, exclaiming : " I have no 
longer any sons ! My God, my God ! take pity 
on me ! " 

And God Almighty heard that cry wrung in 
bitter grief from the heart of a loving mother. 
Hurried steps were heard ascending : Maria gives 

a cry, and the Sefiora de C finds herself in 

the arms of one of her sons. Then tears came 
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to her relief and cooled her dry scorched eyes, 
and she strained him to her heart, as though the 
perils from which he had escaped were coming 
once more to wrench him from her arms. Her joy 
had not yet been able to find vent in words, when 
the door is opened anew, and the eldest of her 
children presents himseK before her fascinated 
gaze. Then she quickly rises, and in an ardent 
burst of gratitude casts herseK on her knees before 
the statue of the Holy Virgin, speechless with 
emotion. 

Her sons raised her up and tenderly sustained 
her in their arms. Maria, with trembling hands, 
applies a glass of cold water to the lips of her 
mistress. But what felicity however great could 
ever make a mother forget the child for whom 
her heart throbs ? 

"And your brother?" she demands of her 
newly-arrived ones — "and your brother; what 
has become of him ? " 

Her sons remain silent. 

" Ah ! " the mother sighs, full of grief, " do you 
not answer me ? I see it all now, that boy who 
had scarcely entered into life has found a fearful 
death on its very threshold. Do not hide the 
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truth from me. Tell me all, terrible as it may 
be — where is he ? Where is my Manuel ? *' 

" Here I am ! " cried a trembling and childlike 
voice ; and hei: youngest child flung himself into 
her loving arms, and took refuge on his mother's 
bosom, as though to forget the dreadful scenes 
which had so lately agitated his young and ten- 
der souL Then the mother's eyes become dry, 
no lustre shines in them either of felicity or joy, 
nor are they dimmed by pain. Her countenance, 
which lately had been so expressive of divers 
emotions, remained calm, like the sea which the 
north wind has frozen up. Her eyes looked 
vacantly from one to the other of those dear 
sons who were encircling her ; her arms, power- 
less, lose their hold of them ; her face, so lately 
the changing reflection of her vehement sensa- 
tions, has become frigid and vacant. 

" Good God ! " suddenly exclaims the eldest 
son in terror, " what imprudence have we been 
guilty of ! " 

That regret came, alas ! too late. That mother s 
heart, so tender and so sorely tried, had been un- 
able to support so much happiness and joy. Her 
reason had fled. Fernan Caballero. 
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THE HISTORY OF MAN. 




NCE upon a time there lived a king who 
had a son whom he strove to educate 
to be his worthy successor to the throne; 
and with this object in view he sent him to visit 
all the countries and cities of the world to acquire 
knowledge and experience. 

As the father was king of a barbarous nation, 
and his ideas of governing fully agreed with those 
of his people, the instruction which the prince 
received was also in perfect harmony with the 
moral state of the king and his nation. His 
instructors would tell the prince that beyond 
the limits of his father's kingdom all men were 
barbarians and their lands accursed, but that 
within the limits of their own kingdom, where 
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they followed pagan worship, all was good, and 
they were protected by Providence, but that all 
else was hateful and the dwelling of ignorance 
and every wickedness, and that there was no 
greater or more meritorious work than to exter- 
minate their neighbours. 

Such were the charitable doctrines which his 
instructors instilled into the mind of the prince; 
and one day, when wrapped in the pious thought 
of extermination, he pondered upon the best way 
to effect this when he should be king. He wan- 
dered alone in a thickly wooded forest : so pre- 
occupied was he with his mental schemes that 
he failed to observe, in his abstraction, that the 
sun had set and night was fast approaching, that 
the sky was getting covered with clouds which 
soon began to gather together in dark angry 
masses presaging a storm. At length the rain 
began to pour in torrents and a fearful darkness 
fell upon all things, rendering it difficult for 
the prince to continue his way in safety. At 
times he felt his feet slipping beneath him on 
the wet grass, at others he would stumble against 
sharp edges of rocks rising in the ground covered 
with moss, until almost fainting with exhaustion 
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he gave a tremendous leap across some rocks, 
where, on alighting, he heard a strange noise 
behind him, and on turning round saw a cavern 
illumined by a great fire which burned within — 
a fire large enough to roast an ox. 

Close to the fire he saw an old woman who 
looked like a man in disguise, judging from her 
colossal height and evident strength of limb. 
This old woman would now and again replenish 
the fire with huge logs of wood. It was not 
long before she noticed the presence of the prince 
and invited him to enter, bidding him dry his 
saturated garments before the fire. 

" Oh, what a draught of air there is here ! " he 
exclaimed, as he proceeded to sit down before the 
fire. 

" There will be a greater draught when my 
sons return," the old woman replied, "because 
this is the cavern of the winds, and my sons are 
the four winds of the world. Do you comprehend 
what I am saying ? " 

" I do not, but explain yourself ; what occupa- 
tions do your sons follow ? " asked the prince. 

" It is difficult to answer such a stupid question ; 
my sons work on their own account, and amuse 
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themselves playing shuttlecock and battledore 
with the douds^" replied the old woman pointing 
to the sky. 

"TKs well," rejoined the prince, "but you 
speak very rougMy, and your language has not 
the sweetness and tenderness of tone which 
characterises the voice of a woman : at least of 
all the women I have seen." 

" That is because other women have no need 
to use any other tone but the one of tenderness 
and sweetness ; but it is necessary for me to be 
rough and ready in order to keep my sons within 
bounds, and so tame them down because they 
have bad wild heads. Do you see those four 
sacks suspended from the rocky edges of this 
cavern wall? Well, my children dread them 
much, because I compel them to get into these 
bags whenever it suits my pleasure, and I tie 
them up, and there they remain until I choose 
to release them. Here comes one of my sons ! " 

It was the North Wind. He was accompanied 
by a glacial cold ; and at every step he took, he 
left behind him blocks of ice, and scattered many 
snow-flakes ; and on reaching the fire he removed 
his over-garment, or cloak, and the cap made 
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of bearskin whicli he wore, and remained in a 
magnificent European dress. 

" Do not approach so quickly to the fire," said 
the prince to the North Wind, "you expose your- 
self to catching a violent catarrh." 

" A catarrh ! " repeated the Wind, bursting 
out into a loud peal of laughter, "a catarrh! 
perchance is there anything I like better in this 
world ? But who are you, little man, that has 
dared to come to the cavern of the winds ? " 

"He is my guest," replied the old woman, 
" and if this answer does not satisfy you, look 
out for the sack ; you know what I shall do with 
you." 

The North Wind hushed his voice, and in a low 
whisper began to recount how he had employed 
the last month, and where he came from. 

" I come from the Polar Sea," he said, " I have 
passed a length of time in the land of bears, and 
among the Eussians who were pursuing their 
fishery. I had fallen asleep over the rudder of 
the ship when she turned round the North Cape. 
What a magnificent land ! what a lovely place 
for a dance! smooth and hard like a porcelain 
dish; it is there where you see perpetual snow 
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as though the sun never reached those regions. 
After scattering the snow with a mere breath of 
my mouth, I saw a house built with the remains 
of a ship and covered over with the skins of the 
morse, around which wandered a white bear. 
I proceeded to the seashore and amused myself 
watching the birds' nests f uU of little ones that, 
still imfledged, were beginning to cry ; I blew 
over them and they sooa hushed their cries; 
further on the morses were wandering about with 
their hideous pig heads and enormous teeth." 

"Your narrative pleases me," the old woman 
said, " so, go on," 

" Then commenced the fishery : they struck 
the backs of the morse with harpoons, and the 
animals rolled over on the snow. I began to 
blow, and commanded my troops, placed on lofty 
mountains of ice, to march against the boats of 
the fishermen. What an uproar took place! 
how they howled, but my howling was fiercer 
than theirs, and notwithstanding all their cries 
they were obliged to forsake their morse and 
cast out of the boats everything they had ; then 
I sprinkled over them immense flakes of snow 
and compelled them to navi^jate towards the 
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south. I fancy they will never more care to 
visit the land of the bear." 

" How much evil you have done ! " said the 
mother of the winds. 

"We shall see what good the others have 
done," he replied. "Behold here comes my. 
brother the West Wind ; they say he is the best 
of us, because he calms the sea when it is agi- 
tated, and produces a delightful freshness." 

" Is it the Zephir ? " asked the prince. 

" Yes, he was called Zephir in other ages." 

Zephir presented himself before them in the 
garb of a savage, his head covered with a tuft 
of feathers, a ring through his nostrils, and in 
his hand he held a bow cut from the mahogany 
trees of America. 

" Where do you come from ? " the mother 
asked her son. 

" I come from the desert and from the luxuri- 
ant forests where vegetation forms a curtain from 
tree to tree, where the water-serpents glide along 
the wet grass, and where the presence of man is 
not wanted." 

" And what did you do there ? " 

" I watched the flowing river dash itself from 
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rock to rock foaming until it became a dense 
mist which rose to the clouds and formed a rain- 
bow : I gazed upon the strong buffalo as it was 
carried away by the strength of the river-cur- 
rents, and upon a flock of sea-birds that followed 
it, but these soon ascended in their flight and 
reached the cataracts, whilst the heavy buffalo 
disappeared in the depths of the streams. What 
a beautiful spectacle ! Full of joy I blew a 
tempest with such power that the oldest trees 
fell down wrenched from their roots, and rolled 
about the ground like so many dried leaves." 

" And is that all you have done ? " the mother 
asked. 

" I have wandered over the prairies ; I have 
caressed the manes of the wild horses : and I have 
knocked down the fruit from the cocoa-trees. 
The narrative is a long one, mother, is it necessary 
for me to tell you the whole of it at once ? " 

The question was followed by such a hug that 
the old mother was nearly thrown to the ground : 
this son of hers called the West Wind, or the 
ancient Zephir, was such a savage. 

Then appeared the South Wind, with his tur- 
ban, and dressed in the garb of a Bedouin. 
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" How cold it is here!" he cried, as he threw a 
log of wood on the fire. 

" Nonsense ! " replied his brother, " it is so hot 
that it would suffice to roast a white bear." 

" You are a white bear indeed ! " replied the 
South Wind. 

" There you are again, you seem to come here 
only to make war," added the old woman. 

" Yes 'tis ' true he is always making war," 
rejoined the North and "West Winds, "and it 
will be necessary to bind down this hound." 

On hearing himself called thus, the South 
Wind lashed himself into such a fury, that his two 
brothers were obliged to fasten him to a chain 
which was fixed to the cavern wall, evidently for 
the purpose. 

"Go and sit down," said the mother, "and 
give me an account of what you have done, and 
where you have been." 

" Mother, I have been in Africa, in the land 
of the lion and with the Hottentots. In the 
country of the Caffres an ostrich challenged me 
to run, but I soon proved to him that I was 
swifter^than he ; then I went to the desert where 
the yellow sands produce the same effects as the 
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depths of the sea. A caravan passed and stopped 
on its journey, and they killed their last camel 
to appease their thirst, bnt the animal had a very 
small supply of water. The sun was blazing over 
the heads of the travellers, and the sands were 
scorching hot and blistering their feet ; this desert 
was of great extent and seemed to have no 
limit ; then I glided unperceived along the fine 
sand, and made it move in a whirlwind, raising 
up a tremendous column. Oh, what a dance ! 
The dromedaries stood still in helpless amaze- 
ment, the trader covered his head with his cloak 
and prostrated himself before me as though I 
were his Allah. There they aU remained buried ; 
and over their heads I raised a pjrramid of sand, 
but I have only to blow it away for the sun to 
bleach their bones, that so the traveller may 
behold with his own eyes what happens to other 
men, because without such proofs they would not 
believe, and would only consider it travellers' 
tales." 

" You have done nought else but work evil, 
you are the worst of my children ! " wrathfully 
said the old mother. 

The South Wind made a gesture of anger, but 
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the mother drew herself up fiercely to master her 
rebel son. 

" Your sons are very intrepid," said the prince 
to the old woman. 

" Yes, they are," she replied, " but I know how 
to keep them within bounds. Here comes the 
missing one, if I am not mistaken." 

And in effect the East Wind appeared, dressed 
in the garb of a Chinese. 

" I can guess where you have come from," said 
the mother. 

" I have come from dancing around the Porce- 
lain Tower, making all the bells ring. What an 
original country ! Whilst I was amusing myself, 
they were administering a dose of bastinado on 
the soles of the feet of a few government 
employes, although they belonged to the first 
and ninth class, and after each blow they received 
they repeated, ' Thanks, thanks, Emperor, our 
father, and our benefactor.' I for one would 
much prefer ringing the bells which have, very 
lusty soxmds." 

" How pleased you seem." 

" I bring you a present, mother ; I have filled 

G 
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my pockets with green tea, which I have culled 
with my own hands." 

" Let me be nnbonnd," the South Wind said 
to his mother, "and I will make you a present 
which will far surpass his in value. 

The old woman unbound her son. 

" See here the leaf of a palm tree," said the 
South Wind, " which the bird Phoenix gave me, 
it is the only one that exists in the world. The 
bird has traced upon it with his beak the history 
of man ever since the commencement of the 
world." 

The prince remained pensive after hearing the 
narration of all these marvellous voyages, and full 
of envy he asked the Winds whether any of them 
would like to take him and show him all these 
things. The East Wind at once replied in the 
affirmative ; the other Winds, with the exception 
of the South Wind, also offered to take him. The 
East Wind then said, " To-morrow you may place 
yourself on my back, and I think I shall be able 
to carry you easily ; but be silent now, because 
I have need of sleep and rest." 

The North Wind blew a great gust of wind and 
put out the fire. The old woman, the prince, 
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and the four Winds esconced themselves in the 
cavern. 

You may well imagine th^ surprise of the 
prince, when on awaking he found himself in 
the centre of the clouds. The East Wind had 
been faithful to his word, and was carrying him 
on his back, and he had reached to such a height 
that the woods, the fields, the rivers, and the 
lakes all appeared to him like a map laid before 
his view. 

"Good day," said the East Wind, "you might 
just as well have lain asleep a little longer, 
because there is nothing of much importance to 
look upon as yet, as we are traversing plains and 
a level country, unless you find any pleasure in 
counting all the different churches, which resemble 
white stains on a green carpet." 

Thus did he call the meadows and plains. 

" I am sorry that I did not bid adieu to your 
mother and brothers before I started," said the 
prince. 

" Oh, sleep will excuse you," replied the East 
Wind as he increased his speed. The leaves and 
the branches of the trees aU became agitated 
wheresoever they passed ; the sea and the lakes 
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lost their calmness and repose, and their waters 
rose np in swelling waves, and the great ships 
were tossed about and heaved like so many 
swans. 

When night approached, the great cities 
assumed a curious aspect, thousands of lights 
glistened everywhere and looked like the tiny 
sparks upon a burnt -out paper. The prince 
began to dap his hands joyfuUy, but the East 
Wind advised him to keep quiet, on pain of 
letting him fall down and becoming affixed to 
some belfry. 

The eagle flies swiftly over the dark forests, 
but the flight of the East Wind was swifter; the 
Cossack devours space when riding his agile steed, 
but the prince galloped on more quickly than he. 

"Now you can look and you will see the 
Himalayas," said his conductor to the prince, " it 
is the highest range of mountains in Asia." 

In their flight they sped towards the south, 
and soon began to perceive the fragrance of 
flowers ; they saw the fig and pomegranate trees 
growing luxuriantly, and the wild vine full of 
white and purple bunches of luscious grapes. 
Then our two travellers descended and threw 
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themselves on the grass spangled with flowers, 
which turned and appeared to salute them with 
a warm welcome. 

As they lay there, the West Wind came and 
grasped the prince from where the East Wind 
had left him, and carried him away. It would 
be a long story were I to tell you all he saw, 
and the countries he traversed on the wings of 
these, and the North Winds. He saw the Alps 
covered with snow and their peaks rising to 
the clouds, he heard the shepherd sounding his 
melancholy horn, and singing in the valleys ; he 
saw the plantain trees spreading their branches 
until they grasped each other ; he saw the White 
Mountains of New Holland, the pyramids of 
Egypt whose apex touches the clouds, the broken 
colossal columns cast to the ground, and the 
sphinx half concealed by the sands ; and he saw 
the aurora-borealis of the Pole — ^in one word, he 
beheld all the divers wonders of the opposite 
regions of the world. 

But what more greatly created an impression 
on his mind was a scene which he witnessed in 
his aerial excursion. 

On passing over a tract of land which they 
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told him was called Europe, the Winds commenced 
to point out to him little pieces of country which 
had each a different name, but whose divisions 
could scarcely be distinguished unless by the fact, 
that on the edges of these said divisions gieat 
crowds of men were seen slaughtering each other 
with the object of preventing each tiny morsel 
of land from being dominated by its neighbour. 
Other larger portions he passed over in his flight, 
which he was told were styled continents, and 
there he also beheld the men of one continent 
killing each other to incite the people of the op- 
posite continent to slaughter one another. 

On descending into some of these divisions and 
continents, the prince heard rising from all the 
temples and from every church, out of each syna- 
gogue and every mosque, canticles and petitions 
to the Author of all he had seen, although these 
prayers and canticles were couched in different 
languages and expressed by divers forms of wor- 
ship ; and he also perceived and heard that men 
from the most opposite regions of the globe sang 
to the accompaniment of various instruments such 
as the flute, the reed, and the guitar, and that 
they danced to the sound of fifes, tambourines, 
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and timbrels, but that the whole of humanity 
wept in a similar form, and that there was but 
one universal language for expressing the pains, 
trials, and sorrows of life. 

When the prince . returned to the cave of the 
Winds and was asked by the old mother to re- 
count to her aU he had seen whilst travelling on 
the wings of her sons, and he described to her 
what has been said above, the old woman said to 
him: — 

" I am very well satisfied with you, because 
you are one of the few mortals who profit by what 
they see with their own eyes, and you deserve a 
reward. This reward I shall confer with my own 
hands, by presenting you with the leaf of the 
palm tree upon which the bird Phoenix wrote 
with his beak the history of man from the com- 
mencement of the world. Take and read." 

The prince read as foUows. 

" Few lines suffice in order to trace the history 
of humanity. 

" Earth is a revolving island wherein cold and 
heat, hunger and thirst, and hundreds of potent 
powers are leagued together day and night for 
effecting the destruction of man. 
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depths of the sea. A caravan passed and stopped 
on its journey, and they killed their last camel 
to appease their thirst, but the animal had a very 
small supply of water. The sun was blazing over 
the heads of the travellers, and the sands were 
scorching hot and blistering their feet ; this desert 
was of great extent and seemed to have no 
limit ; then I glided unperceived along the fine 
sand, and made it move in a whirlwind, raising 
up a tremendous column. Oh, what a dance! 
The dromedaries stood still in helpless amaze- 
ment, the trader covered his head with his cloak 
and prostrated himself before me as though I 
were his Allah. There they all remained buried ; 
and over their heads I raised a pjrramid of sand, 
but I have only to blow it away for the sun to 
bleach their bones, that so the traveller may 
behold with his own eyes what happens to other 
men, because without such proofs they would not 
believe, and would only consider it travellers' 
tales." 

" You have done nought else but work evil, 
you are the worst of my children ! " wrathfully 
said the old mother. 

The South Wind made a gesture of anger, but 
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the mother drew herself up fiercely to master her 
rebel son. 

" Your sons are very intrepid," said the prince 
to the old woman. 

"Yes, they are," she replied, " but I know how 
to keep them within bounds. Here comes the 
missing one, if I am not mistaken." 

And in efifect the East Wind appeared, dressed 
in the garb of a Chinese. 

" I can guess where you have come from," said 
the mother. 

" I have come from dancing around the Porce- 
lain Tower, making all the bells ring. What an 
original country ! Whilst I was amusing myself, 
they were administering a dose of bastinado on 
the soles of the feet of a few government 
employes, although they belonged to the first 
and ninth class, and after each blow they received 
they repeated, * Thanks, thanks, Emperor, our 
father, and our benefactor.' I for one would 
niuch prefer ringing the bells which have, very 
lusty sounds." 

" How pleased you seem." 

" I bring you a present, mother ; I have filled 

G 




Cale of ttz €lois(ttt. 



** Si qutlque enseignment se cache en cette 
HUtoire — QtCim.'porte f U nefaut pas la 
Juger, mais la eroire." 

— ^Victor Hugo. 




OW greatly interesting are the secrets 
of the cloister when presented to ns 
under the romantic name of tradition, 
or with the poetic qualification of legends across 
the slight transparent cloud formed by the dust 
of past ages ! 

But to neither of these influences of imagina- 
tion can we appeal in what we purpose to-day 
to relate, since it is altogether too truthful to be 
called a legend, and an event of too recent a 
date for tradition to lend its romantic mysticism, 
or antiquity the veneration of age. 

Many may yet be living . who knew a monk 
of a certain monastery and town, which shaU be 
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nameless, who was a model of the coDtemplative 
and ascetic life. Beneath a shy look of humility 
could be plainly perceived a perfect disengage- 
ment from all worldly things and a continual 
abstraction which rendered him almost a stranger 
among those he lived with. Many considered 
him to be an austere misanthropical monk, but 
by the few who had closely studied his character 
he was held as a man favoured by God, that is 
to say, by those who judged him without knowing 
the circumstances of his life, which we are about 
to relate, and who perceived gleaming through 
his silent, retired, unobtrusive life a rich faith, 
the privilege of fervent truthful souls. 

Eodrigo was a brave man, daring, generous, 
yet overbearing, violent, and free, one of those 
men who, imiting good and bad qualities in an 
extreme degree, always assert themselves, and in 
whatever station of life they are placed become 
the masters, and carry all things before them: 
men who are both admired and feared, and who 
end by becoming so overbearing that they lose 
all human respect, and yield themselves up to 
their evil passions. Once this supreniacy is 
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established, they maintain it at all hazards, even 
if they have to resort to the knife and sword. 

Eodrigo enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
being the terror of the neighbourhood, vaunting 
the device, " / neither fear nor owe any man any- 
thing" without any one disputing the question 
with him or attempting to stand forward as a 
rival. 

Yet he was eagerly sought after by the farmers 
and the resident landowners as a watchman, 
because his name was sufficient to drive away 
from whatever property he watched over every 
robber and thief, and hence it was unnecessary 
for him to exercise any extraordinary diligence 
and watchfulness, since he knew that no one 
would dare approach within a considerable dis- 
tance to where he acted as guard. Therefore he 
used every night to spend some hours in a certain 
farmhouse in gambling and vice. 

In this manner did he live, spurning every 
law, bringing down all things to his level, despis- 
ing good opinion, and forgetful of the precepts of 
religion inculcated in his youth; in one word, 
respecting no call of duty, and leading a life of 
unbridled vice and passions. 
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It happened one night that Eodrigo, riding on 
horseback, was proceeding to this farmhouse to 
visit the daughter, to whom he was paying his 
attentions, and spend some hours gambling as 
was his usual custom. He had just entered an 
extremely narrow path between two very high, 
thickly-matted hedges, lighted up by the moon, 
which, although on the wane, yet afiforded 
sufiBcient light to enable him to distinguish near 
objects, but not brilliant enough for ^^rc\ to 
define distant ones. His horse suddenly pricked 
up his ears as though to warn his master that he 
saw or noticed something strange or peculiar 
looming in the dark distance. Horses are welT 
known to possess a greater instinct than men for 
feeling objects coming before them, and for per- 
ceiving any danger in the darkness, yet to 
Eodrigo it appeared to him that the horse in this 
case had no cause or apparent reason for its 
alarm. However, Eodrigo stopped and carefully 
scanned all around him in that narrow cutting, 
but could see nothing or hear any sound what- 
ever, and owing to the high wall of hedge on 
either side, and the narrowness of the path, it 
was impossible for him to turn round or do aught 
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else but continue on his way. And, in truth, 
Eodrigo was not a man to turn back from any 
fancied or real danger, therefore he fearlessly 
proceeded, looking fixedly and searchingly before 
him, in order not to be taken unawares. He 
had not proceeded far when he distinguished a 
form which was slowly approaching him. 

" Who goes there ? " Eodrigo cried out, but 
no reply was vouchsafed, and the form continued 
approaching nearer, whilst he distinctly heard a 
grating noise, as of something weighty that is 
dragged along a stony path. 

As this path, or lane, was very narrow, Rodrigo 
was obliged to draw aside his horse to allow the 
form to pass, which, without stopping its delibe- 
rate, measured, silent tread, was continuing its 
walk undaunted or deterred by his call. 

By the moonlight which then shone more 
brightly he clearly distinguished the form of a 
man covered with a purple tunic, and hair fall- 
ing on his shoulders, whilst a crown of thorns 
encircled his brow. This man walked like one 
who is overpowered by the weight of the heavy 
cross which he carried on his shoulders, the 
end of which touched the ground and produced 
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days, notwithstanding the ravages which time 
and a penitential life had. wrought on his coun- 
tenance and altered his haughty bearing ; but the 
monk never revealed who he was; and no one was 
ever really able to identify the two as being one 
and the same person, nor become acquainted with 
the above events until after his death. 

Fernan Caballero. 





0n (ZBpfjeiotre truring tbt @)iege of 

Malaga, 




HE king Don Ferdinand with his army 
were already within sight of Malaga, 
ere Zagal had reached Guadix. 

Malaga was considered the second city of the 
Spanish monarchy. A city famous for its situa- 
tion and extensive port, which the kings of 
Granada had carefully fortified with many bul- 
warks and defences, as they considered the city 
to be a prize of great value. 

Ferdinand had mustered together a great 
number of warriors, besides the army he had 
conquered upon the fields of Bentomiz, so that 
they numbered some 80,000 foot-soldiers, and 
10,000 horsemen. 

The Moors, from Granada, had exerted them- 
selves to their utmost to collect all the men they 
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could obtain from the fleets of the Grand Signior, 
the Sultan of Egypt, the King of Fez, and other 
African monarchs, who were besought to lend their 
aid in what they considered to be a holy war. 

In order therefore to defeat this powerful army 
of the Moors, the king Don Ferdinand had 
prepared a numerous and brilliant fleet, — the 
greatest, it was said, that had ever been seen in 
those waters, — and thus protected Malaga by sea 
as well as by land, surrounding it on all sides 
with the object of starving out the inhabitants ; 
sparing no pains or expense to effect the complete 
expulsion of the Moors, whose sway in Spain had 
lasted so many centuries. Within the walls of 
Malaga, the severity of the wearisome siege was 
beginning to be felt in aU its rigour, the inhabi- 
tants being called upon to watch day and night 
aU the gates and entrances ; and as many of them 
were accustomed to a life of ease and comfort, 
and more fond of acquiring wealth than of gain- 
ing fame and honour in combats, they naturally 
were inclined to accept terms of peace on con- 
dition that their lives and wealth should be 
spared to them. 

Yet within those city walls lived a man of 
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sucli strength of character, that he alone sufficed 
to keep up the spirit and courage of the Moors, 
and repulse the Christian army. That Moor was 
called Hamet Zeli, surnamed "El Zegri." He 
was accompanied by a retinue of Africans, who 
obeyed his behests and his smallest wish as 
though they were injunctions of the prophet. 
This man had taken up his residence in the 
castle of Gibralfaro, the better to dominate both 
the city and the enemy's camp ; the mere men- 
tion of his name causing such terror, that the 
inhabitants of Malaga trembled whenever they 
heard or pronounced his name. When he became 
aware that ideas of peace and surrender were 
secretly entertained among the populace, he com- 
manded some of the principal men of the city to 
be brought to him, and showing them an open 
pit in the moat of the castle, he said to them : 
"The valiant shall die fighting upon the walls 
and battlements of the castle, but the cowards 
shall be beaten to death in this pit." Saying 
this, he contemptuously turned his back upon 
them. 

With the object of maintaining a martial spirit 
among his men, he would often venture out in 
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the silence of the night to encounter the Chris- 
tians. On one occasion, when returning from 
these nightly expeditions, a Moor approached 
and stood before him. He was a man well 
advanced in years, tall, erect, with an ascetic 
countenance ; his eyes, penetrating like those of 
an eagle, were flashing fire as though an internal 
furnace raged within him. He was the Moravite, 
Abrahen Algerbi, ^ native of Guerba in the 
kingdom of Tunis, who since crossing over from 
Africa had spent long years in a cave contiguous 
to the fortress of Velez, imitating the life of the 
prophet, until he was compelled to quit his 
peaceful abode on hearing the warlike sound of 
the approaching Christian army. 

" Allah has sent me," he said to the governor 
in a grave resolute tone, " to save the city at the 
cost of my own life. This night as I fell asleep 
I saw towards the East a pillar of light which rose 
from the ground and reached up to the seventh 
heaven. I cast myself on the ground, covering my 
face with both my hands. I then distinctly and 
clearly heard the command of God by the mouth 
of His prophet saying: ^Malaga vrUl be saved 
when the blood of her idolatrous kings shall he 
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srp^i : ' and I am the chosen one of Allah to be 
the instrument for carrying out His eternal jus- 
tice. His will be done, for so it is written." 

The Moor said no more, and remained motion- 
less, as though he had been suddenly turned into 
stone. When he returned to himself after his 
trance, he explained the project and the means 
to be employed for effecting it. At the request 
of the Moor the captain simulated great indigna- 
tion against the Moravite spreading the report 
throughout the neighbourhood, that he had actu- 
ally had the effrontery and daring to come to 
him with proposals of peace and surrender to the 
Christians ; and in punishment for his temerity 
ordered that he should be beaten and expelled 
out of the city walls. The scheme was carried 
out in every detail ; and such was the zeal and 
desire of martyrdom which this Moravite burned 
with, that he never uttered a complaint or 
groan under the cruel blows which the African 
soldiers inflicted upon him. He would only 
raise his eyes to heaven and wring his hands, 
repeating incessantly in a low voice : " There is 
no God btU Allah, and Mahomet is Sis prophet ! ^' 
Wounded, ill-treated, his face streaming with 
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blood, and looking more like a spectre than a 
human being, he slowly wended his steps at the 
fall of the evening towards the Christian camp, 
the fiist tent he came to being that of the Mar- 
quis of Cadiz. Scarcely had he entered and 
stood in the presence of the general and leader 
of the Spanish army, than the Moor commenced 
in intemperate language to recount the crael 
treatment he had received at the hands of the 
ferocious " El Zegri," because he merely expressed 
a wish to save the city from certain perdition 
by surrendering peacefully. He further said 
that he had brought secretly a petition from the 
principal residents of Malaga, in which they 
manifested to the kings of Castile the desire 
they had of placing themselves as soon as pos- 
sible under their protection. 

Whilst the Moor recounted all this in a grief- 
stricken tone and manner, blood was streaming 
down his cheeks mingling with his tears, and 
which he endeavoured to stanch and wipe with 
his coarse cloth robes. Whether from the 
evident proof of sincerity and seeming good 
faith of his words, or because it appeared to the 
Marquis of Cadiz that it would be dishonourable 
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in him as a knight to suspect a treacherous 
design in the Moravite, I know not, but the fact 
of the matter was, that he was caught in the 
snare laid for him, more particularly as from 
other sources he had been assured that in e£fect 
secret treaties had been attempted by some of 
the wealthy residents in the city. The Marquis 
of Cadiz commended the Moor to the care of one 
of the captains of his suite, and bade him conduct 
him forthwith to the king's tent, enjoining at 
the same time that he be carefully watched so 
that he should not have a chance of communi- 
cating with any one on the way, but at once 
apprise their majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, of 
the secret treaty he had brought. 

Night had set in when the Moor was taken 
into the tent which adjoined the royal one, and 
then the envoy of the Marquis went to seek 
their majesties. The Moor threw himself on the 
ground and pretended to have fallen fast asleep 
from weakness and fatigue, but he would now 
and again open his eyes, and thus noticed that 
the tent was empty and that he was alone. Then 
creeping along the ground like a treacherous 
serpent, and holding his breath, he stealthily 
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approached the heavy hangings which divided the 
tent, and drew them cautiously back. In the 
adjoining compartment he saw a knight of hand- 
some mien, clothed in rich and costly robes, and 
at a short distance from him sat a lady of elegant 
manners attired in silken dress and wearing a 
rich gold necklace around her throat She was 
bending low over a piece of embroidery which 
she was working. They were both so dis- 
tinguished-looking that the Moor concluded they 
were the king and queen, and at once took his 
resolve, saying mentally: "Allah has certainly 
favoured my design, for has He not conducted me 
into the very tent of the king, and placed them 
before me without any one being near to defend 
them from my hands ? " The Moor drew his 
knife and leaped upon the unsuspecting knight, 
inflicting a fearful wound on his head, and the 
next instant rushed like a furious tiger and 
attacked the noble lady, dealing her a blow on 
her neck which, however, proved less severe 
than it would have been, owing to her gold 
necklace preventing the knife from piercing her 
throat. He was on the point of levelling another 
deadly blow, when the piercing cry she uttered 
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attracted the attention of Euy Lopez de Toledo 
who was passing at the moment, and he, rushing 
in to ascertain the cause, seized and held down 
the Moor in his powerful grasp. The guards and 
soldiers followed into the tent in dismay, and 
when they learned what the Moor had done, their 
indignation was such that they tore him to pieces 
and threw his mutilated remains into the city. 
So suddenly did all this take place, that before 
the king could interpose his authority, the fearful 
punishment was executed upon the Moor, whilst 
all rallied around their majesties with every 
demonstration of respect and joy at their deliver- 
ance from the arm of the assassin. 

In this Ul-fated tent, which adjoined the one 
occupied by their majesties, were Don Alvaro de 
Portugal, son of the Duke of Braganza, and Dona 
Beatriz de Bobadilla Marchioness de Moya, 
whose tender love and the deep friendship she 
bore the queen have ever remained as a pattern 
and model in the pages of history. Upon these 
two iudividuals had the Moor directed and poured 
out his fiendish wrath, believing them to be the 
King and Queen of Castile. 

At the same time that their majesties returned 
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thanks to God for their .safety and deliverance 
from this fearful danger, they were deeply affected 
to see that their beloved friends had been made 
the objects of the Moor's vengeance. The wound 
which Don Alvaro had received was deep and 
dangerous, that of the noble lady slight ; but the 
blood she had shed proved the seal of the faithful 
love and tender affection she had evinced from 
her childhood towards her queen. 

It were impossible to describe the astonishment 
and indignation felt by the grandees and knights 
aU through the Spanish camp when the news of 
this occurrence became known, nor the enthusiastic 
congratulations their majesties received when 
they one and all rushed to the royal tent to 
convince themselves that their loved monarchs 
were safe and unhurt. Moreover, they blamed 
themselves for their want of vigilance, and imani- 
mously decided to guard and watch around 
those princely ones in whose hands depended the 
salvation of Spain, by mustering 200 knights 
besides the usual guards which day and night 
defended them. This honour of guarding was 
shared between the knights and grandees of 
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Aragon and Castile. An act worthy of that era 
when fidelity and love towards their monarchs 
was the greatest pride and the most glorious 
boast of Spain ! 

Maetinez de la Eosa. 
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'N the valley of 'Veruela, about half an 
hour's walk from its famous monas- 
tery, and at the farthest end of a long 
avenue of dark poplars which extends along 
the skirt of the mountain, rises a massive monu- 
ment of brick and mortar. In the centre there 
is seen a niche which in some former age must 
have held an image, and above it towers the stem 
of a cross which now is armless. The whole is 
covered with moss and rust from the continual 
action of the rain of centuries. At the foot grows 
the yellow scented furze amid a perfect carpet of 
sweet herbs and blue flowers of the rosemary. 
A rill of clear water flows along half hidden, but 
for its sweet ripple, among a dense festoon of 
rushes and white iris which mark its banks, and 
in summer the branches of the poplars, agitated 
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by the edr which frequently blows from the side 
of Moncayo, afiford a dark cool shade. 

This spot marks an event which some seven 
centuries ago took place here, and which was the 
origin of the foundation of the celebrated monas- 
tery of the Cistercian Order, known under the 
appellation of Santa Maria de Veruela. 

An ancient document exists which recounts 
the event, and the tradition is still preserved 
among the country people that after the death of 
Don Alonso in the unfortunate engagement of 
Praja, Don Pedro Atares, one of the most power- 
ful magnates of those days, retired to the castle 
of Borja of which he was lord, and along with a 
few of his loyal servitors decided to spend the 
remainder of his days in seclusion, wearied with 
the continual turmoil of wars and strifes of the 
court, and give himself up to the pleasures of the 
hunting field — a favourite pastime in those days 
of valiant knights, and which has been very 
appropriately called an image of war. 

The vaUey in which stands this monastery is a 
few miles distant from the city of Borja, and the 
borders of Moncayo, which belong to the kingdom 
of Aragon, was then part of its extensive seignioiy, 
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and the valley of Veruela, with its dfense woods 
and forests of huge oak trees, its intricate laby- 
rinths of luxuriant virgin growth, offered a secure 
refage and shelter for deer and wild boars, which 
in prodigious numbers inhabited those parts. 

It happened on one occasion that the lord of 
Borja sallied out with his best archers, pages, 
and hunters to scour this part of his dominion for 
the game which there abounded. But strange to 
relate, the evening came on without having found 
a single deer or wild boar, an extraordinary thing 
when we bear in mind the advantages of the 
spot; and they were greatly disappointed that they 
should not have a single trophy to bring home 
after their whole day's expedition. Don Pedro 
Atares was annoyed beyond measure, and notwith- 
standing his usual discretion, began to curse, and 
swore that he would hang the thieving hunters 
who doubtless infested the country, and whom he 
blamed for the incomprehensible scarcity of game, 
which he, however, had experienced for the first 
time on that day. The dogs growled, impatient 
of being leashed for so long a time ; and the 
coursers, grown hoarse from calling out, had 
gathered around the disappointed archers, and 
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they were all preparing to return to the castle 
and pass out of the thickest part of the forest 
before night should overtake them — a night, 
moreover, which threatened to be a stormy one, 
judging from the heavy masses of dark clouds 
which were gathering upon the heights of the 
neighbouring Moncayo, when suddenly a deer, 
which seemed as though it had been listening 
to the conversation of the huntsmen, hidden 
away among the foliage, started out from the 
brushwood, and, as though to mock them, sped 
past them into the tangled windings of the densest 
part of the forest. And in truth, that late hour 
was not the fittest one to start in pursuit, for 
the twilight, rendered darker by the dense storm 
clouds which were overspreading the sky, was 
fast merging into the darkness of night; but 
the lord of Boqa, rendered desperate by his ill- 
luck of the whole day and the mortification of 
returning empty-handed, hastily gave the word 
and order to start at once in pursuit, heedless of 
the advice of his experienced huntsmen; and 
sending his coursers one way and his archers 
another, he started at full speed followed by his 
pages whom he speedily left far behind, unable 
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to follow him in his furious chase of the luckless 
animal which had seemingly sallied out on the 
field with the object of mocking him. 

As may well be supposed, the deer was lost 
sight of in the wood within half an hour's pursuit, 
and as each of the men had gone a different way, 
it happened that Don Pedro Atares not only 
remained alone, but he completely lost his way 
among the thickly ^matted wood and intricacies 
of ita windings. 

Night closed in, and the storm which had been 
brooding all the afternoon over the heights of 
the Moncayo began to descend the slope of the 
mountain, the thunder resounding in the valley, 
and the flashes of lightning crossing the plains 
in awful splendour. Such only as have witnessed 
a storm in these parts can conceive the terrible 
majesty of a sudden tempest breaking over these 
heights ; the roar of the thunder-clap echoed in 
the cavities and hollow places of the enormous 
rocks, the hot exhalations of the ground, and the 
mists due to the luxuriance of the trees, the 
heavy showers of hail caused by the cold freezing 
currents of air, overpower the spirit with awe ; 
and Don Pedro Atares, alone, lost in those im- 
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mense solitudes, comprehended when too late his 
fooUsh daring attempt, and in vain did he try 
to coUect his dispersed retinue, for the uproar of 
the storm, which every moment increased in fury, 
completely drowned his voice. 

His courage began to fail him in view of the 
prospect of having to pass a long night lost in 
the solitude and exposed to the raging elements. 
His noble charger, terror-stricken, refused to pro- 
ceed, and remained immovable, as though he had 
been rooted to the ground. The Christian knight 
raised his eyes to heaven and murmured a pious 
prayer to the Virgin, whom he was in the habit 
of invoking in moments of danger when engaged 
in warfare, and in many cases he had been 
victorious. 

The Mother of God heard his prayer and came 
down from heaven to protect him. I would wish to 
possess sufficient power of imagination to conceive 
in my mind how this took place. I have seen 
similar mystic scenes depicted by some of our 
greatest artists. I have seen, and perchance you, 
dear reader, have also, beneath the mysterious haze 
of the Gothic Cathedral of Seville, one of those 
colossal canvases in which Murillo, the painter of 
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holy visions, had wished to fix for the amazement 
of men a ray or beam of transcendent atmosphere 
in which angels float as in an ocean of limiinous 
vapour. But then it is necessary to intensify 
the shadows on one side of the picture to give a 
greater depth to the spot where the clouds are 
rent, and a flood of light breaks through like an 
explosion of brilliancy ; and after the first impres- 
sion has passed away, art is seen struggling with 
the limited means it has at command to give 
an ideal of the impossible. 

I imagine something more, something which 
cannot be put in words or depicted by sound or 
colour. I imagine a vivid splendour surrounding 
all things and rendering every object brilliant, 
vivifying and crystallising them, and in the 
midst is seen a light within light. I imagine 
how the fearful howling of the storm begins 
to abate, and is converted into long sweet 
notes and distant chords, into the swaying of 
many wings, and a soft harmony of Cithars 
and Psaltery. I imagine the winds caught up, 
and how the earth, silent, quivering with joy 
and celestial tremor on feeling once more the 
feet of the Mother of its Creator pressing it. 
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is rendered mnte, amazed, and in ecstasy on 
sustaining her sweet weight I imagine all the 
splendours of heaven and of earth united together 
in one brilliant flame ; all the harmonies conceiv- 
able gathered together and formed into one only 
mighty melody, and in the centre of all this light 
and sound the celestial Queen of heaven shining 
resplendent as a flame, which, brighter than all 
the others in a fire, shoots up more brilliant, more 
lovely than all else around, as though within 
our earthly sun another sim still more brilliant 
was shining and eclipsing it with its greater 
radiance. 

Such must the Mother of God have appeared 
to the eyes of the pious knight, when he dis- 
mounted and prostrated himself on the ground 
whilst the celestial vision lasted, and the Virgin 
spoke, bidding him erect a temple upon that spot 
to her honour and glory. 

This heavenly rapture lasted but a few mo- 
ments ; the light began to wane like an eclipsed 
planet; the melody became hushed, its notes 
vibrating in the air like the last echo of far-dis- 
tant music, and Don Pedro Atares, full of inde- 
scribable joy and astonishment, rushed to kiss the 
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spot whereupon the Virgin had stood. But what 
must his surprise have been, when he found a 
miraculous image in proof of the prodigy, a sacred 
gift which, as an everlasting remembrance of the 
signal favour bestowed by the heavenly appari- 
tion. Our Lady had left as she disappeared from 
his view! 

At this moment a few of the huntsmen found 
each other and mustered together, and lighting 
torches began to scour the fastness in all directions 
seeking their master, the coursers blowing their 
horns as a signal of coming reUef ; and in follow- 
ing the many intricate windings, they reached the 
spot where the lord of Borja had witnessed tbis 
marvellous apparition. Don Pedro Atares sum- 
moned them together, and recounted what had 
just taken place. Then they arranged a frame 
with some branches from the trees, placed the 
image upon it, and formed themselves into a 
procession, their flaring torches lighting the way 
with a ruddy light,. and leading their horses by 
the bridle, they proceeded to take the image of 
Our Lady to Borja, whose historic castle they 
reached about midnight. 

As you may well suppose, it was not long before 
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Don Pedro Atares followed out the wishes of the 
Virgin; his fabulous wealth rendered every diffi- 
culty easy, and the sumptuous monastery, with its 
magnificent church resembling a cathedral, its 
imposing cloisters and its turreted walls, rose up 
as though beneath the enchanter's wand in the 
centre of those vast solitudes. 

Saint Bernard in person came to establish in it 
the community of his rule, and to assist at the 
translation of the miraculous image from the 
castle of Borja, where it had remained enshrined 
in the superb temple of Veruela. Six prelates 
assisted at the consecration of the church and 
monastery, as well as many princes and grandees 
and friends of the illustrious founder. 

In remembrance and everlasting memory of 
the signal favour which he had received from 
the Blessed Virgin, he erected a cross and placed 
a copy of the image on the very spot where 
he had seen Our Lady descend, and where he 
had found the effigy. 

This history was recounted to me at the foot 
of the humble erection which still stands as a 
witness, and before I had seen the monastery 
which lay hidden from view amid tall avenues 
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of trees, above whose tops rise the pointed 
towers. 

You may well imagine the curiosity, mixed 
with veneration, with which I crossed the 
threshold of that imposing retreat, the marvel of 
Christian art, which still preserves in its shrine 
that mysterious sculpture, the object of ardent 
devotion for so many centuries, and to which for 
successive generations our ancestors have offered 
in tribute their most signal honours. Day and 
night, until of late years, twelve silver lamps 
burned, swinging to and fro amid the shadows 
of the temple like a constellation of stars : here 
did pious monks, robed in their white habits, 
chant at all hours her praises in deep solemn 
strains in harmony with the reverberating organ 
peals ; here have the warriors of that monastery, 
half temple, half fortress, the pages of the power- 
ful Abbot, and his numberless servitors saluted 
with loud acclamations of joy, as to the beautiful 
mistress of that castle, the pious effigy of Our 
Lady, when in those classic days they carried 
her out, beneath a paU of gold tissue worked with 
jewels in procession, through those wide court- 
yards with embattled walls. 
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On entering those hallowed precincts now silent 
and solitary, on beholding the lofty turrets of 
its towers broken down and strewed about the 
ground, the ivy twining among the crevices of 
the ruined walls, and nettles and marigolds grow- 
ing in clusters on all sides, the spirit becomes 
a prey to a deep feeling of involuntary sadness. 
The enormous iron doors of the tower swing back 
with a grating noise upon their rusty hinges, as 
though uttering a piercing lament, whenever any 
curioso comes to break that profound silence, and 
then displays to view the interior of the Abbey, 
with rows of cypresses, its Byzantine church at 
the farther end, and the imposing palace of the 
Abbots. But the great door of the temple — so 
covered with incomprehensible symbols and weird 
sculptures, upon whose square blocks the arti- 
ficers of the Middle Ages have left impressed the 
mysterious signs of their masonic brotherhood; 
that grand door, over which in former days hung 
tapestries and was flung open on great solemnities, 
will never more be opened, nor will multitudes 
of the faithful ever again cross its threshold, 
summoned together by the sound of the bells 
which once pealed joyously and loudly from the 
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lofty towers. In order to enter into the temple 
at the present day, it is necessary to traverse a 
new courtyard, as wide, ruined, and sad as the 
former one, then intern oneself into the proces- 
sional cloister, dark and damp as an underground 
cellar, and leaving aside the tombs wherein re- 
pose the sons of the founder, reach a small arch 
which is scarcely discernible even at mid-day, 
amid the gloomy shadows of the desolate paths 
where a black slab with a roughly sculptured 
sword, and bearing no inscription, marks the 
humble spot where repose the mortal remains 
of the renowned Don Pedro Atares. 

In this spot upon a lowly altar formed with 
the broken remains of other altars by some pious 
hand, and by the flickering light of a small glass 
lamp, is seen the holy image of Our Lady, the 
object of veneration of former ages, beneath whose 
shadow rest in the sleep of death so many distin- 
guished noble lords and illustrious men, and at the 
door of whose monastery a Spanish monarch laid 
down his sword in token of vassalage, when 
attracted to this shrine by the renown of its 
miracles he came to offer Our Blessed Lady the 
humble tribute of his praise and prayers. No 
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altars are now seen within the ruined chapels, 
no glasses in the broken window-frames — the 
choir is destroyed, and the wind as it sighs in 
the angles of the structure reverberates in such 
a peculiar manner that it seems as though one 
walked inside an immense sepulchre. All that 
now remains of so much splendour of former 
greatness, of all its days of pride and joy, is a 
record in the ancient chronicle of the province, 
and a pious tradition preserved among the 
country-people who now and again timidly tra- 
verse the shadowed cloister of the monastery to 
go and kneel before the little altar of Our Lady 
of Veruela, who is for them in these days of 
neglect, as she was in former ages of greatness, 
the holy protectress of its hidden valley. 

As for myself, I can assure you, dear readers, 
that in this ruined empty temple, surrounded 
by silent tombs, and where at the foot of the 
altar upon which stands the image, nought is 
seen but the immovable forms of dead Abbots 
roughly sculptured upon the sepulchral slabs of 
the chapel : that miraculous image impressed 
me with a deeper respect, and appeared to my 
eyes far more beautiful, more enveloped in a 
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haze of solemnity and indefinable greatness than 
many others I have seen gaudily decked with 
jewels, surrounded with hundreds of lights, and 
garlanded with artificial flowers. 

And you, dear readers, who in your souls 
feel the true poetry of religion, I believe will 
agree with me in my sentiments. 

G. A. Becquer. 





|ELILLA, situated in the kingdom of Fez, 
and called by the Africans Deyrat 
MUUa, is one of the most interesting 
of the Spanish possessions in Northern Africa, 
and one which has cost much bloodshed and 
many lives. The city of Melilla was built by 
the natives. The name in Arabic signifies 
InsdonSy because its land was famous for honey, 
and in the gulf which the sea forms around it 
pearls and corals were foimd. The surroxmding 
country during the months of April and May is 
a perfect garden of flowers. Lilies, iris, myrtles, 
rosemary, and sweet-smelling herbs bloom in 
magnificent luxuriance. In the woods, through- 
out the entire day, the song of birds is heard 
in unceasing melody. The sea casts upon its 
shores an enormous quantity of rare and many- 
coloured shells. 
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While Melilla was in the possession of the 
Bomans, they greatly beautified it, for it was 
held by them in much esteem. Subsequently 
it fell into the hands of the Goths, until the 
Arabs, extending their conquests in Africa, cap- 
tured it a short time before they entered Spain. 
The Caliph Carvan attacked and took Melilla, and 
placed a garrison in it. As time went by, the 
inhabitants, fitting out vessels and galleys, sailed 
forth to plunder the coasts of Europe, where 
they caused such havoc and great damage, that 
their Catholic majesties, Don Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, sent out against Melilla a 
powerful fleet, under the command of Don Juan 
de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia. The 
Moors, forewarned of this expedition, sought the 
aid of Muley Mahomet Varaci, the king of Fez, 
but he, being at the time engaged in war, could 
not render them a personal assistance, but sent 
instead a valiant governor with 500 well-trained 
soldiers for their defence. The inhabitants of 
Melilla, who were weU informed of the great 
danger which threatened the city, judged this 
small number of men inadequate to meet their 
enemies: hence, before this succour came from 
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the king, they abandoned the place and took refuge 
in the Sierras of Botoza. When the governor 
from the king arrived with his men and found 
Melilla deserted, he destroyed its ramparts, set 
fire to the houses, and returned to Fez. 

Their illustrious majesties. King Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, sent in September 1496, from 
the port of San Lucar de Barrameda near Cadiz, 
a fleet, with a great number of soldiers and horses, 
and furnished with arms, ammunition, and warlike 
stores, also large quantities of timber and lime for 
building purposes, — ^placing the whole fleet under 
the charge and command of Pedro Estopifian, 
shield-bearer and knight of Don Juan de Guz- 
man, with orders to conquer and build the city of 
Melilla. He set sail, and on the seventeenth of the 
same month sighted Melilla, but he remained at 
sea during that day until nightfall, waiting for 
darkness to favour his landing, which he easily 
effected on account of the walls having been 
destroyed. He first of aU disembarked the timber. 
The beams he had placed on end into the ground, 
and around these posts he ordered strong thick 
planks to be fastened. The men laboured the 

whole night in hurriedly erecting this wooden 

K 
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rampart, and with such good success, that when 
monung dawned, the Moots — ^who in the adjacent 
country and fields were in indescribable amaze- 
ment as they beheld the city surrounded with 
ramparts, heard the drums beating and the firing 
of guns — ^believed that a number of magicians and 
their satellites had occupied those ruins and by 
their incantations had effected what they saw. 
Such terror and fright seized them, that they 
rushed away back to the Sierras, completely 
abandoned the neighbourhood, and spread the 
report of their having seen far more than had 
ever taken place. 

Whilst all this fright and consternation was 
going on, Pedro EstopifLan, like a valiant and 
courageous soldier, began diligently to work to 
find the foundations of the destroyed walls 
and towers which lay in ruins about him ; and 
as he had brought a great number of master- 
workmen with him, and all those who composed 
the expedition, not excepting the brave general 
himself, did not disdain to labour, they hurried 
on the work ; and as a considerable portion of the 
materials of the ancient qity were at hand, they 
performed such prodigious work, that when the 
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Moors had assembled and decided upon coming 
down to attack them, they found the latter in 
readiness to defend themselves. The Spaniards 
continued to fortify the place. Pedro Estopifian 
appointed as first governor of Melilla Gomez 
Suarez, and returned to Spain to give an account 
of the success of his exploit. 

The Christians, having fortified Melilla, at once 
commenced to repair its walls, and greatly 
reduced its former circuit. Upon its highest 
point they erected a fortress where the ancient 
castle had once stood, and which served also as a 
watch-tower, commanding a view of the open sea 
and of all the roads and paths on the land side. 
The castle, a stronghold of Melilla, was anciently 
called Alaphiey which in Arabic signifies peoaXy 
because in those days the friendly Moors were 
in the habit of coming to the gates laden with 
fruit, vegetables, and other provisions, to sell 
their produce for the maintenance and con- 
venience of the inhabitants of the city. This 
continued until Muley Ismael ascended the 
throne, when he forbade this commerce with the 
Christians. 

Melilla venerates as its patron Our Blessed 
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Lady, under the devout and beautiful invocation 
of " Our Lady of Victory." There is an image of 
the Virgin Mary held here in great veneration. 
The Moors, upon one occasion, entered an ancient 
hermitage where this image was preserved ; they 
laid their hands upon it, and carried it away as 
far as the entrance, where twelve men were 
ready to receive it, thus robbing the Christians 
of their beloved prize; but their united eflforts 
were of no avail, for its weight had become so 
prodigious that they could not by any possibiUty 
remove it; moreover, hearing the bells of the 
city sounding an alarm, they left it, first mutilat- 
ing it in their rage. 

On another occasion an incident took place 
which I will briefly narrate, to demonstrate how 
greatly the Moors desired to dispossess the Chris- 
tians, even to availing themselves of magic arts 
to effect theb expulsion. 

About the year 1563 a Moravite who dwelt 
in those Sierras living an austere life, and who 
was held in much veneration for his sanctity by 
the natives of Barbary, came to the Moors, and 
with much mystery persuaded them to believe 
that they could win back Melilla, if they followed 
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Hm into the city, as he possessed the magic power 
of putting all the Christians under his spell, 
throwing them into a state of enchantment, so 
that being unable to stir, they could easily gain 
access and take the place. The people joyfully 
believed with implicit faith the words of the 
Moravite, and greatly pleased, they came in 
crowds to follow him, singing and repeating, 
" Allah AJcbar ! '* which means, " God is great I " 
this saintly Moravite fearlessly heading the 
fanatic procession. 

The governor of the fortress who had been 
apprised in good time of their intentions, ordered 
the outer gate of the ancient city to be purposely 
left wide open, and in a strong fort which stood 
above this gate, and which was called Torreque- 
mada, he placed fifteen soldiers, with shells, 
powder barrels, and artificial fireworks. The 
Moors approached the gate which they found 
wide open. Perfect quietude and silence reigned 
supreme, all work and noise was at a stand still ; 
so they judged that all things were imder the 
wonderful spell of their sainted leader, and more 
than ever did they place a redoubled and implicit 
faith .in the assurances of the Moravite. And so. 
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in they maxched fearlessly to the number of 1 50 
men ; and on passing the second gate they per- 
ceived some Christian soldiers standing on one 
side of it, all indeed perfectly armed, but silent 
and motionless. These men had been stationed 
there to be in readiness to rush upon their 
enemies whenever the governor should give the 
signal The Moors who believed that these 
soldiers were spell-bound, rushed fearlessly upon 
them, but they at once fell and attacked the 
Moors, who then endeavoured to retreat the way 
they had come, but were unable to do so on 
account of the soldiers who had been stationed 
in the first fort of Torrequemada preventing 
them from leaving by that way, killing a good 
number with their destructive firing. However, 
some of them managed to escape, and amongst 
them the Moravite who had been the first to 
enter and who was badly wounded ; but when he 
found himself free, he bitterly complained to his 
own people that had they not attacked those 
first soldiers standing near the gate, and who 
were already under his spell, they would have 
succeeded in their enterprise, entering without 
opposition and had captured the fortress ; but as 
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thej attacked them, of course they broke the 
spell, and awoke them out of their trance. He 
told them that he himself had had many balls 
aimed at his head, but that he had escaped 
imhurt, and passed through all that affair with- 
out injury. Moreover, he said that he wished 
to return to renew the attempt, and then would 
show them how true it was what he told 
them. He eventually succeeded in persuading 
them to arrange another expedition; and they 
ventured once more to march into the city, this 
time promising faithfully to follow implicitly his 
conmiands, and he, of course, putting all the 
Christians under his magic spell. 

A friendly Moor came privately and told the 
governor of the resolution the Moors had taken of 
once more venturing, by means of witchcraft, to 
overpower them and make themselves masters of 
the place. The governor caused it to be circulated 
among the Moors, that on the day when they had 
come to take possession of the ancient city, they 
had found themselves in such a helpless state 
that they had been unable to use their pieces of 
artillery, and that had not the Moors themselves 
awakened them out of this extraordinary state of 
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trance in which they were, they would most 
certainly have possessed themselves of everything. 
This of course was circulated all through the 
Sierras, in order that more credit should be given 
to the words of this wonderful Moravite. More- 
over, he gave them to understand that they were 
very weak, and the soldiers full of fear, terror, 
and dread of the result, their spirits were failing 
them, and, in fact, they were all in a most 
desponding state from the effects of the power 
and influence which this pious man was exercising 
upon them, that he feared the result of their 
expedition, and he implored one of the principal 
leaders of the Moors to beseech their saintly 
Moravite to desist from his purpose, and he even 
secretly offered him large sums of money in 
recompense. 

Whilst all this was going on, and messages 
were going backwards and forwards, a month 
elapsed, and during this time the governor was 
not idle. He had the walls of the city examined 
and put into good order. He had a secret port- 
cullis placed over the gate of the tower, which 
would fall from top to bottom in an instant, in 
order that when once the Moors had entered in, 
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they should be unable to leave it again. He 
informed himself of the day and hour of their 
premeditated attack, and he placed his men in 
good order in all the towers, forts, and vaults. 
He issued an order that, imder pain of forfeiting 
life, not a firearm should be discharged until he 
gave the signal to do so. 

All things being now in readiness, the said 
Moravite marched, followed by more than 2000 
Moors, from the kingdom of Fez, from Botoza 
Guizinaque (the native place of the Moravite), 
from Beni Zeneten, Beni XJlille, Beni Manzon, 
and from other Sierras and villages of that 
province, who aU came to join the attack 
in great glee, singing loudly in the same 
manner as they had done on the previous occa- 
sion. When they reached the gate of the city, 
they found it wide open, and they rushed in, 
some 600 of them, in high delight and enthu- 
siastic disorder, whUe the rest remained out- 
side. The governor then gave the signal to 
the soldiers stationed in the tower, and they let 
down the portcullis and then commenced to 
fire. By a postern or gate he sent 800 
soldiers to surround the ramparts; such of 
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the Moors as had entered within the gate, un- 
able to escape, were set npon by the Spanish 
soldiers. Four hun(jtred Moors were taken captives, 
and the rest fell victims to their foolhardy adven- 
ture. The rest of the Moors who had remained 
outside the walls endeavouring to effect an en- 
trance, on hearing and feeling the effect of the 
firing, and seeing that the gate was shut upon 
them, took to flight in the greatest precipitation 
and dismay, judging that the Moravite had com- 
pletely deceived them about his supematoial 
powers. This Moravite was never more seen 
dead or alive. As may well be supposed, the 
Christians of Melilla were ever after mocking the 
Moors, and asking them to tell them something 
of this holy Moravite saint who pretended to 
have such power over the Christians. 

What I have recounted are actually facts, and 
the whole narrative, though greatly abridged, has 
been taken from the Archives and documents in 
the possession of their excellencies the Dukes of 
Medina Sidonia, and other authentic sources, as 
indeed very little is to be found written in his- 
torical books concerning this interesting Spanish 
possession in Africa. Mariana Monteiro. 
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A LEGEND OF GRENADA. 



I. 




N this bewitching city of Granada there 
exists no monument, no single spot, 
no stone even, which does not possess 
some legend or tradition attached tp it more 
or less interesting. Let the traveller traverse 
its streets and woods, its cUaTnedas, and moun- 
tains and hills : here he finds a ruined tower, 
further on a cross, on one side an Aljibe, and 
close to it a cypress, yet he may very likely pass 
on from one object to another without any of 
them arresting his attention, simply, because he 
ignores that each one of these encloses a history, 
that each one of these have witnessed deeds in 
which our first warriors, those valiant Paladins, 
the flower of the Spanish armies, have had no 
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small share. And these monuments, and statues, 
and vestiges of artistic wealth which are met 
with at every step, and which appeal in a silent 
manner to the age in which we live, are never- 
theless the footprints which have been left be- 
hind by the genius of Spanish art, the glory and 
honour of Europe ; while those charming woods 
and gigantic towers, those almost inaccessible 
heights have seen dynasties and kings succeed 
each other, and have each served in their turn to 
the various ends which each King, or Sultan, or 
Cadi has thought fit to make use of. 

Enchanting Alhambra ! How many mysteri- 
ous traditions are enclosed within thy crumbling 
walls! How many recollections are concealed 
beneath thy vaulted roofs ! And thou, flowing 
streams of the Grenil and the Darro ! how many 
inspirations hast thou offered to the poetic spirit 
of thine admirers ! 

Come, let us go to the Alhambra, dear reader, 
let us go to that retreat of love and delights, to 
seek inspirations and recollections which will 
dispel our melancholy spirit, and tip our pen 
with grace and genius. 

Let us pass through the Puerta de Ids Grana- 
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daSy and without lingering to admire its architec- 
ture, or that of the pillar of Charles V., a lovely 
work executed by the Marquis de Mondejar, and 
which stands at the foot of the steep hill to the 
left ; nor the Gate of Justice, with its mysteri- 
ous symbols of the Hand and Key, under whose 
wide portals the Cadis executed justice to the 
Mussulmans ; let us reach the Esplanade, known 
under the name of Plaza de los AljUes, on account 
of the many wells and cisterns which exist there 
of fresh sweet water, from whence multitudes of 
water-carriers draw daily to supply the inhabitants 
of the city. What first presents itself to view 
is the Puerta del Vino, once a mihrdb or oratory 
of the Moors, and the tower of the Alcazaba, 
which is now almost in ruins, yet still majestic 
and solemn, a standing vestige of the strength 
and massiveness of the walls of former ages. 

Let us now turn our eyes the opposite direc- 
tion^ and we shall see a grand and imposing 
building with its beautiful doorway and hundreds 
of windows. It is the Palace of the Emperor 
Charles V. of Austria. 

Let us examine those exquisite reliefs, the 
panels of the doors, the cornices and columns of 
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its arches, the sculptured figures of the niches; 
a work which was designed and commenced by 
Pedro Machuca, painter, sculptor, and architect; 
and while we wander in and out and ai6und 
this building, examining in detail all its mai^ 
beauties and elegant proportions, listen to the 
history of the origin of its foundation whicli I 
am about to write down, and which constitutes 
one of the many traditions and legends which for 
some time past I have been collecting, investi- 
gating, and recording. 



11. 

During the early hours of the morning of the 
5th of April 1526, a commission appointed by 
the authorities, and escorted by a detachment of 
the king's guards, was seen traversing the CbUe 
de Elvira in the direction of the Plaza Nueva. 

This commission was usually sent out by the 
authorities of Granada to issue certain proclama- 
tions. On hearing the flourish of their trumpets, 
all the inhabitants would come out to listen to the 
orders proclaimed, and gather in crowds around 
the criers. The converted Moors, impelled by 
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curioaity to know the news, would also collect 
together, mingling with the Christians, yet always 
in some alarm, as they ever expected some new 
law or impost to be issued against their race. 

When on this day the commission reached 
the centre of the Plaza, they stood still, and were 
soon surrounded by a crowd of Christians and 
Moors. The trumpets once more resounded for 
a few minutes, and when their echoing sound 
became lost in space, a deep silence fell upon 
the expectant crowds, and then a voice, loud, 
penetrating, and clear, was' heard rising above, 
proclaiming an order. 

This order, which was issued by the authori- 
ties of Granada, was to the effect that all the 
inhabitants were enjoined to adorn the facades 
of their houses, and illuminate their windows and 
balconies on that night ; and also publishing the 
programme of the feasts and celebrations to take 
place on the occasion of the entry into this noble 
city of their majesties, the Emperor Charles of 
Austria and his august consort Dofia Isabel of 
Portugal It was further ordered that aU the 
Moors who, after the conquest, had been per- 
mitted to remain in the Albaicin, were to abstain 
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from appearing in public daring the stay of the 
Emperor in Granada unless they appeared in 
Spanish costume, otherwise they would incur the 
penalty of being ignominiously ezpeUed out of 
the province and of having their goods confis- 
cated. On concluding the proclamation of these 
orders the trumpets once more sounded, the 
crowds dispersed, and the commission continued 
its march and quickly disappeared &om view, 
taking the road towards the Zacatin. 

" The last part of the programme/' said one of 
a group of men to his neighbour, " is the best." 

" Yes, Thomas, you are right," replied the other, 
" and by this means we shall be safe not to meet 
these fellows who are always coming amongst ns." 

" The authorities do not apprehend what they 
will bring about by this order," added a third, 
"these Moors are the pest of Granada. They 
ought not to have been allowed to remain, and 
the Christians insulted by having these infidels 
miYing with them." 

"Were I in power for a single hour," the 
other replied, " I should know what to do. The 
first thing would be to issue a decree that every 
Moor who, within four hours after the proclama- 
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tion of the order, would be found in Granada, 
should suffer the penalty of death." 

"What has happened?" cried all the group 
of men at once. 

A confused uproar of cries and hooting was 
heard, and a number of men and women were 
seen running in all directions of the Plaza, 
hunting down two Moors. It appears that these 
Moors, annoyed and irritated by the new order 
promulgated against them of having to keep in- 
doors during the Emperor's sojourn in the city, 
or of having to assume a dress odious to them, 
had broken out in loud complaints and invectives 
against the authorities who issued such commands, 
vowing by the prophet Mahomet that some day 
they would have their revenge. 

An indescribable tumult and scene ensued, 

and the alarm spread throughout the district of 

the Albaicin, and aU the Moors came out of 

their houses to rescue their companions. Out 

of all the streets of Hajeriz came pouring a 

multitude of Mussulmans with daggers in their 

hands. Notwithstanding the prohibition imposed 

upon the resident Moors after the conquest of 

carrying any kind of weapon of defence, never- 

L 
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theless they all carried them concealed about 
their persons. . The inhabitants of the city also 
soon became alarmed at the uproar, and ran out 
to defend themselves against the . Moors ; and a 
free fight ensued in which many Christians and 
Mussulmans fell, either killed or wounded. 

When the Marquis of Mondejar was apprised 
of this event, he at once sent a detachment of 
Castilian soldiers to put down the disturbance, 
who quickly drove back the Moors into their 
houses, where they soon concealed themselves 
from the wrath of the enraged crowds. 

III. 

In the lovely chamber of Comares in the 
Arab palace of the Alhambra, and which so 
often witnessed the festive zambras celebrated 
by the Moors in other and happier times, sat 
• the Emperor Charles of Austria and his consort 
Dofia Isabel of Portugal, surrounded by a con- 
siderable suite of knights, maids of honour and 
pages. 

After the marriage of their majesties had been 
solemnised in Seville, feeling Migued and ex- 
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hausted with the excessive heat of that city, 
they wished to visit Granada, attracted by the 
* renown of its beauty and delightful climate. 
They accordingly came on the day following 
that on which the scene occurred which we have 
described above. 

The Emperor was charmed with the beauty of 
this unrivalled Moorish city and its enchanting 
gardens which had been wrested from the power 
of the Mussulmans, and he fixed his residence in 
the Alcazar of the Moorish kings, spending his 
days completely fascinated with the lovely palace 
and its surroundings. An idea took possession 
of his mind : this was a wish to erect a palace in 
the centre of the Alhambra, but a palace which 
should far surpass the one in which he resided. 
This idea he was at the time powerless to carry 
out, as he lacked the means to effect such a great 
undertaking. 

Yet each day as he gazed up at the lovely blue 
sky of Granada, or as he looked out from the 
highest turrets of the Alhambra upon the Vega^ 
spreading * its luxuriant carpet of verdure and 
flowers at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, with its 
picturesque villages and hamlets situated upon 
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the plains and hills; the river Genii winding 
its silvery streams around and across meadows 
and fields ; its ever-flowing waters rendering all 
around fertile and lovely, the Emperor was fired 
with a longing wish to carry out his design, and 
he would cry out : 

" In life and in death I wish to enjoy Granada ; 
there is but one such in the universe and that 
one belongs to me. I wish to build a palace, so 
lofty and grand, that from its towers I shall 
be able to enjoy the view of all the districts and 
surroundings of Granada, and I wiU erect a tower 
so high that when seated on its rampart walls I 
shall look down upon the lofty peaks of the 
Mulhacen." 

Sut a sad thought would come to cloud his 
wishes ; this was his want of means at command 
to carry out this undertaking. It was true that 
he could impose a new tax in his kingdom, and 
so raise the necessary money, but such a proceed- 
ing was repugnant to his feelings, and he pre- 
ferred to wait patiently tmtil he should be able 
to carry out his design without in' any way 
harassing his people. 

On this evening he sat pensive and somewhat 
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out of temper with himself in the chamber of 
Comares. Dofia Isabel, who noticed his abstrac- 
tion, broke upon his meditations, saying in an 
affectionate manner, 

" What is the matter with you to-day,*Charles ? 
It appears to me that some thought must be 
troubling you; are you not going out for your 
usual afternoon walk ? " 

"I have walked much. this morning, and I feel 
tired," replied the Emperor. 

" You surprise me," rejoined Dofia Isabel, " I 
feax you are concealing some anxiety from me. 
you were never tired when we thought of visit- 
ing the Alhambra ; and you have passed many a 
moonlight night out of the palace roaming about 
the woods, breathing their delightful fragrant 
atmosphere, yet now you care not to go out. I 
cannot believe what you tell me that you are tired. 
Come, explain to me what you are feeling." 

" Madam," he replied, " you are yourself saying 
that I have wandered much about Granada, and 
yet you marvel that I should feel tired and not 
wish to go out now ; perchance, am I always to 
be gazing upon its beauties ? Must I never ex- 
perience a moment of surfeit ? Do you think that 
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the charms which Granada offers me are different 
in their nature from all other delights of this 
world ? All things tire in the end, yet you 
think that Granada must never do so. It is 
true that its gardens are charming, its breezes 
pure and invigorating, and its sky clear and 
lovely ; but still you must agree with me that the 
loveliest object in this world becomes wearisome 
when it is ever before the eyes." 

"All your arguments are very plausible and 
true," said Dofia Isabel, " yet I frankly confess 
that I am not convinced. You speak of weari- 
ness now as though you were no more than the 
most indolent of Sultans, yet it is but a few days 
ago that I heard you exclaim : * Happy the mon- 
arch who should hold this beautiful country as 
his capital and court ! ' I must say that your 
enthusiasm has soon cooled down, Charles; indeed, 
I never knew you to be so inconsequent. Besides 
which, what about the palace you were speaking 
of erecting in the centre of the Alhambra ? " 

When Dofia Isabel pronounced the magic 
word 'palace, the desponding thoughts of the 
monarch, which had been increased by the con- 
versation of his consort, passed away. He forgot 
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all at that moment, and he saw nought before 
his mental view but the magnificent palace of 
his day dreams, a palace which should eclipse all 
others. His brow which had become contracted 
ly depressing thoughts now expanded with 
pleasure, and his eyes brightened up as he replied 
in loving accents, so different from his former 
brusque tone, 

" A palace in the Alhambra ! Is it not true, 
Isabel, that it would indeed be delightful ? " 

The Queen, astonished at the sudden change 
which had come over him, at once suspected the 
cause of his despondent thoughts, and she resolved 
to foUow up his idea. 

" Yes, Charles ! " she replied, " I can assure you 
that it would afford me an immense pleasure were 
such a project one which could be realised. Then 
indeed could we translate our court to beautiful 
Granada." 

" If Granada is at present the first city of the 
world on account of its position and beauty, it 
would also stand first for its monuments and 
buildings. If you only knew, Isabel, how delight- 
ful are the moments when my thoughts dwell 
upon all that I would do, and the exquisite 
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building I shoiild erect in the Alhambra ! Nature 
could have done no more than she has done in 
forming Granada as she is ; but now the hand of 
man is wanting to adorn her with all that art can 
do to embellish." 

** Go on, my dear husband," cried the Empress, 
knowing what a great pleasure it afforded Charles 
V. to speak about his palace; "let us talk o'^ei 
all we shall do." 

'' Yes, dear love, let us speak of Granada, and 
of my palace, and of the happiness it would be to 
us were we to live always here. We would erect 
a palace far surpassing the palace of the Alijftres, 
or that wonder of the world built by the king, 
Muley Hacen. I would assemble all the most 
renowned architects, sculptors, and artists of Spain 
and tell them — Study closely all the tales of the 
Hades of our ancestors, and set your imaginations 
to work ; design a palace which will outshine all 
the marvels and wonders of the world. If your 
design does not satisfy my ideas, you must design 
another, nay, a hundred if needs be, until your 
plans and designs shall equal the one I am project- 
ing in my own mind, and that one will I erect 
to be my palace of the Alhambra." 
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" Yes, and our children when they will be old 
enough to value this glorious work, when they 
shall have attained an age to comprehend that 
this belongs to them, if they do not bless us for 
leaving them a kingdom which brings with it so 
many heartburns and troubles, will at least bless 
OTir memory for giving them a palace which of 
itself alone offers them joy and happiness," re- 
joined the Queen. 

" And the renown," added the Emperor, "which 
is always attached to a work of merit will carry 
the praises of this wondrous work to king and 
citizen, to Moors and Christians, until in caravans 
they will come from far away to Granada to 
admire so much beauty and so many marvellous 
works put together ; and the progress of the arts 
and sciences will be such that in a few years, 
Granada, the diamond in the setting of the 
crown of cities of the ancient Betica, will not 
only be the loveliest, but also the richest city 
of the globe." 

" And God will bless us on account of the 
happiness which we will afford our vassals." 

At that moment a page appeared, and said, 

" Please your majesties, the Marquis de Monde- 
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jar, governor of the Alhambra, asks permission to 
enter." 

A dark shadow passed over the radiant expres- 
sion which for a few brief moments had illumined 
the brow of the Emperor. He was abruptly 
awakened from the lovely dre&i he had been 
conjuring up in the regions of idealism, and had 
descended into a wearisome reality. Once more 
discontent took possession of him, as he asked, 

" What does the governor want ? " 

"He says he has to communicate some im- 
portant affairs, Sire, which are of the greatest 
urgency," respectfully replied the page. 

"Tell him to come in," replied the Emperor; 
" I suppose I am never to enjoy a moment's 
repose." 

The Marquis quickly entered. He removed 
his black velvet cap adorned with a feather, and 
stood still at the entrance awaiting leave to 
approach. 

"Advance to us," said the Emperor, "and be 
brief in what you have to say." 

"Sire," replied Mondejar, "when the powers 
vested in the hands of a servant by his king are 
not sufficient to control the reins of government, it 
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is the duty of every vassal to demand assistance 
and help from his king." 

** Explain yourself further," drily replied 
Charles of Austria. 

"Every day that passes," continued Mondejar, 
" the Moors grow more rebellious and insolent, 
notwithstanding the rigorous laws imposed upon 
them. They are continually provoking disturb- 
ances, which, if they be not quelled at first, will 
assume greater proportions and in the end become 
serious. Formerly they only annoyed us with 
loud cries and threats, but now they are actually 
fighting with your majesty's loyal subjects ; their 
insolence reaching to such a pitch that, notwith- 
standing that they are forbidden the use of 
weapons, they carry concealed about their persons 
sharpened daggers with which they assaU the 
citizens. Moreover, although to aU appearances 
they profess the Catholic faith, yet they follow in 
secret their rites and ablutions, they hold their 
zambras, and perform their azalaes or prayers as 
though they had never been baptized." 

" It surprises me, my good governor," replied 
Charles V., "that you should come with these 
complaints when you have ample power to do 
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whatever is best for preserving good order ; but, 
however, once that you have come to me demand- 
ing a measure which may efifectuaUy put a stop 
to these disorders which so greatly annoy you, 
I shall issue a decree which will quite satisfy 
you. Come, sit at the table and write down 
what I shall dictate." 

The governor obeyed the conmiand of the 
Emperor, and sat down at the table, and pen in 
hand he waited his master's orders. 

Doiia Isabel and her ladies in waiting had 
kept silent during the conversation between the 
governor and the Emperor. After pacing up 
and down the room for a few moments, as though 
to coUect his thoughts, Charles of Austria com- 
menced to dictate the following order : — 

'' It has come to our notice that the Moors 
of Granada — who had been allowed, through the 
supreme clemency and kindness of our prede- 
cessors, to remain in this city after the glorious 
conquest, that they, in place of showing the 
gratitude and submission which we expected after 
such a signal favour, have manifested themselyes 
rebellious, promoting mutinies, and sowing dis- 
cord and terror in the breasts of the citizens of 
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this said city and among our loyal subjects : and 
moreover, not satisfied with this covert misbe- 
haviour, they have carried their evil efiforts to 
the height of laying violent hands upon the per- 
sons of good Christians, our faithful vassals. In 
order therefore to punish those who commit such 
acts, and at the same time to give our people 
a proof of our affection, we hereby declare and 
command — 

" I. From this day forward we forbid all the 
Moors residing in Granada to use the Arab dress, 
without distinction of rank or sex. In future 
they can only dress in Spanish costume, similar to 
that usually worn by the inhabitants of this city. 

" 2. The doors of the houses inhabited by Moors 
are not to be closed either by day or night, 
and at any hour they may be subjected to a visit 
from the commission appointed for searching into 
and examining these said houses, to discover the 
guilty parties who, notwithstanding their seem- 
ing conversion to the holy faith, yet continue 
observing their former rites and ablutions, in 
order to bring them to punishment." 

When this order had been written down, the 
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Emperor took a pen, signed the document^ and 
delivered it to the governor, saying : 

'' Take the document and command this edict 
to be promulgated with the sound of trumpets 
and bugles." 

The governor bowed and departed to carry 
out his royal master's orders. 

" We shall see if we cannot quiet these people," 
exclaimed Charles V., as he once more sat down. 

This order was soon carried into effect, and 
the whole city of Granada was quickly informed 
of the new edict which had been issued against 
the Moors, as all the people flocked to hear the 
promulgation, as they had done the former edict 
and the order which announced the entry of the 
great Emperor Charles V. into Granada. 

IV. 

It was near the hour of evening prayer of 
the Moslems on a burning day in summer. The 
brilliant rays of the setting sun were casting 
their lengthened gleams into a pretty chamber 
of a house in the Moorish quarter, a room 
adorned with the exquisite taste and richness 
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of the Orientals. Vases of lovely shape filled 
with flowers were ranged round the room, filling 
the air with sweet scents; rich cushions of 
Persian work were laid on divans ; while a per- 
fect carpet of fragrant rose-leaves covered the 
floor, and from golden firepans issued spirals 
of incense and rare gums which, mingling with 
the overpowering odour of the flowers, filled 
the chamber with a delightful atmosphere that 
seemed to throw a spell over the imagination. 

A beautiful damsel robed in a gauzy tunic 
reclined against a latticed window conversing 
with a venerable Mussulman who sat on a 
cushion on the floor, his long white beard almost 
reaching the ground. Upon his face was depicted 
terror and grief. 

" Yes," he was saying in melancholy tones, 
"my dear Haraxa, child of my affections; we 
are indeed bom in misfortunes! We ought 
rather to have preferred the grave than have 
allowed the loss of our kingdom. What has 
become of the Articles of Capitulation which 
were signed in Santa F^ by the king Ferdinand, 
and the conditions there stated under which 
BoabdH consented to deliver up his crown and 
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city ? They have all been violated All has 
been destroyed that was agreed upon in those 
contracts, and we are treated like dangerous 
beasts when we ought to be allowed to dwell 
in perfect peace. We are continually humbled 
after we have been compelled to embrace a dif- 
ferent religion ; we are deprived of our weapons 
of defence, and now, my daughter, in consequence 
of a riot caused by the imprudence of one of our 
companions who unfortunately did not keep 
calm when he was insulted, they have offered 
us a last indignity, and we shall be forced in 
future to keep our houses open day and night, 
to have robbers and *evil men assaiUng us at any 
time ; and what is even worse than all, is the 
order commanding us to put away our own gar- 
ments and substitute the Spanish costume. Oh, 
when will it be the will of the holy prophet to 
return to his children the sweet peace which we 
once enjoyed ! " 

When the aged Abul-Aswad finished saying 
these words, he heaved a sigh and bent his head 
over his breast. 

"My father," cried the damsel in a voice 
which was more sweet and tender than the soft 
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tones of a lyre, "it i3 true that our race is 
plunged in the direst misfortune, but take com- 
fort, my beloved father, for the darker the night 
is, the nearer is the dawn, and for the very reason 
that it is so humbled, the more glorious and 
brilliant wOl be its rising. Bemember the words 
of the Moravite Kaid-el-Abi, and do not give 
way to grief." 

"Ah, my dear Haraxa, how greatly does thy 
young heart deceive thee ! If it is certain that 
the day-dawn is to come, it will not be over us, 
hapless believers, that the light will shine—- *-we 
who are hated and despised. Our future is 
dark and lowering 111^ a tempestuous night; 
but that is not the worst that I have to tell 
th^e, pure dove of the woods ! I have not yet 
poured into thy heart more than a part of the 
bitterness which fills mine. At the price of 
my life would I wish to spare thee the sorrow 
which I am about to cause thee, by depositing 
in thy tender heart the whole secret which 
weighs me down. Listen and tremble, hapless 
Moorish maid ! *' 

The damsel approached her father and threw 
her arms around his neck. 

M 
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" Speak, my father, speak what thou wiliest ; 
perchance by so doing, thy loving breast will be 
eased of its burthen ; whatever it be that weighs 
thee down, let me bear a part." 

"0 thou star of my old age! thou light of 
mine eyes, may Allah bless thee ! oh, how greatly 
do thy words comfort me ! " And large tears 
rolled down the cheeks of Abul-Aswad as he 
pronounced these words. " Listen, I have just 
seen Abd-el-Meleck." 

A slight tinge of carmine overspread the brow 
of the Moorish maiden as she heard the last 
words. 

" Alas ! " continued the old man, " the hapless 
man finds himseK in the same plight as ourselves; 
they are despoiling him of his last resources, and 
he will remain poor, yes, poor as thy own self, my 
unhappy child ! " 

" Holy Allah ! " cried the maiden, " how can 
that be ? What has Melecfe t^ld thee ? " 

" He will come to visit us for the last time. 
He is coming to bid us farewell," replied Aswad. 

" What dost thou tell me, my father, can that 
be possible ? Continue, tell me all ; thy words 
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are like the wind which announces the coming of 
a storm." 

" My daughter, to-morrow I shall go to the 
Emperor Charles of Austria to offer him the sum 
of 80,000 ducats, which the chiefs of our tribe 
have resolved in a meeting held to-day should be 
raised and offered to him, in order that he may 
remove the prohibition of wearing our own dress. 
And dost thou know that to complete this sum 
among us, the few who are wealthy, it is necessary 
that we sell our pearls and ornaments and robes, 
and become reduced to abject poverty ? Yet there 
is something still worse to tell thee : thy promised 
husband, Meleck, will also be impoverished ; and 
as it is impossible for him to maintain thee, it will 
be impossible for thee to be united to him. Our 
laws forbid it, and I, on my part, would not 
deliver up my daughter to one who had not the 
means to support her." 

A deathly pallor overspread the face of Haraxa, 
and she clung to her father for support. 

"And I, poor old man!" continued Abul- 
Aswad, " what work can I do ? where shall I go ? 
what will become of me ? " 

A flood of tears was the answer of the maiden. 
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"Calm thyself, thou sunshine of my life!" 
rejoined the old man, '' Allah is great, and he 
will not abandon us ! " 

At that moment the door was flung open and 
a gallant Moor, magnificently robed, entered in. 
It was Abd-el-Meleck, Orer his Moorish gar- 
ments he wore a long Spanish cloak. He ad- 
vanced into the room a few paces and then stood 
gazing upon father and daughter. 

" Allah keep thee, good Meleck ! " cried the old 
man, " dost thou come to bring me the sum ex- 
acted of thee ? " 

" Here it is ! " replied the young Moor as he 
placed a bag of gold in the hand of Aswad. 
"Here thou hast the price of my happiness. 
Thou wilt not say that I am not a good believer : 
my sacrifice for Islam is consummated. Can any- 
thing further be demanded of me ? " 

" The prophet will reward thee, my son," was 
the answer of Aswad. 

" What recompense can equal what I lose ? " 
fiercely demanded Meleck. " Old man, thy 
daughter was my promised bride; I loved her 
with the passion of a first love, and with all the 
ardour of a son of the East. She also loved me, 
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and our only thought of happiness, our future 
dreams of bliss in this miserable world, was centred 
in our union And now all has disappeared like 
the footprints of the tiger on the sands of Sahara. 
The Christians have, it is true, removed the first 
stone from the edifice of our happiness, but thou 
hast finished its destruction. Yes, I say thou ! for 
the sacrifice which I make merely to retain our 
dress is reprobated by my heart. With Haraxa 
I would willingly give up for ever not only my 
costume, but also my creed. What care I what 
worship I followed, were Haraxa to follow me ? 
Perchance, old man, thou wilt say that I bias* 
pheme, and thou art right. A dark cloud obscures 
my sight, and despair fills my heart. I am weak, 
naturally timid and unaccustomed to hard labour, 
I cannot earn my bread like a common labourer. 
I have no family, no one that belongs to me, no 
friend but thou and Haraxa, and thou, like myself, 
hast been forced to reduce to money the greater 
portion of thy jewels and precious things to make 
up the sum which each one of us must contri- 
bute. There is nothing left to me. Farewell, 
Abul-Aswad, I have taken my resolution ; fare- 
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well for ever ! Haraxa, keep a remembrance of 
ine in thy heart ! " 

And covering his face with his hands, he 
quickly stepped towards the door, after casting 
a look of deep anguish upon the damsel, who, 
reclining on a divan, was gazing, speechless, at 
her lover. 

"Stay, Meleck, stay, what dost thou purpose 
to do ? " cried the old man, as he leaped to his 
feet and grasped the arm of the despairing Moor. 

" Leave me alone, old man ; do not deprive me 
of the only pleasure left to me in this detestable 
world ! " 

" Young man," cried Abul-Aswad, " listen to 
the voice of a Moor who for sixty years has 
resisted the cold winds of winter. See his hair 
white as the snowy heights of Sierra Nevada, and 
listen to his words, since they are the result of 
long years of reflection and experience." 

" Perchance will thy reflections give me back 
the happiness which I have been robbed of? 
Ah yes, indeed! my sorrow has no relief or 
remedy. Of what use, then, to raise up hopes 
which will vanish like the last dying rays of the 
setting sun ? " 
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"Senseless youth! dost thou think perchance 
that all is lost? Art thou certain that the 
Christian monstrch will accede to our petition, 
and commute his decree for the profifered sum ? " 

" Ah, he will be sure to accept it ; my heart 
tells me so ! " replied the young Moor. 

" Yet thy heart may deceive thee. The hun- 
ter wjio aims at the stag, fleet of foot, thinks 
that he has wounded it and runs to secure his 
prey ; but the animal is not dead, and when he 
approaches, he beholds it leap upon hearing his 
footsteps, and disappear swift as a feather that is 
carried by the wind of a hurricane. And who 
can tell thee that such will not be the case with 
us, although with a different success ? A few 
moments ago I felt anguish at the fate which 
awaited us, because I did not believe that I could 
find a weaker spirit than mine, but on beholding 
thy weakness and despair, a hope has sprung up 
in my heart which reproaches me for the fear I 
harboured before. Let not the youth have less 
courage than the old man." 

" Ah, my father ! why dost thou make hopes 
to spring in my heart ? Who knows but that, 
after all, I shall have to weep more bitterly than 
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ever. Tet thy words comfort me ; speak, what 
is it that we must needs do ? " 

*' To-moiTow^" replied the old man, ''I shall 
proceed to offer the Emperor the money which 
the Moors have subscribed, with the object that 
he should remove the clause in the new decree 
which forbids us to use our dress. When the sun 
rises, go to the highest tower in our house. From 
thence thou canst see the watch-turret of the 
Plaza de Aljibes, On quitting the palace after 
my interview with the Emperor, I shall proceed 
to that turreted tower. Shouldst thou see me 
bareheaded, erect, and motionless, descend and 
embrace my daughter, and so thou wilt indicate 
to her the happiness which awaits thee. Should 
I appear, on the contrary, with the turban on my 
head and its white scarf floating in the winds, 
it will be a sign that the Emperor has accepted 
my terms." 

The old man said no more. A long silence 
followed these words. Haraxa remained rooted 
to the spot, her beautiful face overspread with 
anguish. At length the old man added, 

"Meleck, dost thou promise to do all I bid 
thee ? " 
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" Yes," he replied, " to-morrow at mid-day I 
shall .be in the little tower." 

" Then, my dear children," said Aswad, " let 
us enjoy these few moments of hope. There 
will be ample time for us to weep, Haraxa ! " 

The young damsel rose up, lovingly embraced 
the old man, murmuring tenderly as she covered 
his venerable head with kisses, " My poor, dear 
father ! " 

" May Heaven protect us ! " cried the gallant 
Moor, Abd-el-Meleck, as he clasped father and 
daughter in his arms. 

The last rays of the setting sun shone on this 
group, and illumined their faces, radiant with 
the joy of hope. 

V. 

The Emperor Charles of Austria had risen 
early on the day following that in which the 
above scene had taken place in the Moorish 
dwelling of Abul- Aswad, and he had gone out 
for a morning ramble in the delightful cdamedas 
of the Alhambra. As he walked on he chose 
in imagination a suitable spot upon which to 
build his palace, the only object of his desires. 
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He was accompanied by his chamberlain, Don 
Quintin de Qnifiones, and in course of conversa- 
tion, the Emperor asked what effect had the last 
edict produced upon the Moors; and on Don 
Quintin replying that no Moor had been seen 
in the streets of Granada, the Emperor said in a 
satisfied tone of voice, 

"These Moors and my people will soon see 
that Charles of Austria has not come to Granada 
to be trifled with ! " 

" It appears, Sire, that the prohibition to wear 
their Arab dress has caused them much soirow. 
They have all remained within doors ever since, 
evidently in deep anguish and consternation." 

"And I promise you, Quintin," rejoined the 
Emperor, " that this will not be my last edict, 
if the Moors persist in their riots, and cause 
disturbances, for, as a last measure, I shall drive 
them to the mountains of the Alpujarras, and 
if that does not suffice, I vow, by my regal crown, 
that not a single Moor shall I allow to remain 
throughout the Spanish territory." 

The conversation had reached to this point, 
when a page of the Emperor was seen approach- 
ing, who in a respectful tone said : 
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'' Sire, at the palace gates stands an aged Moor, 
who says he comes in the name of all the Moors 
of the Albaicin, and demands an interview with 
your majesty." 

" Bid him come to me," replied the Emperor. 

The page bowed, and withdrew. 

"I suppose this Moor is coming to me with 
humble petitions and abject supplications after 
they have been fighting my vassals," the Emperor 
exclaimed in an irritated tone ; " but let us hear 
this man, and then we shall judge of the truth 
of his words. What do you say, Quintin, do 
you think I do well to receive him ? " 

" It is sufficient that your majesty decides to 
receive him for it to be a prudent resolve," re- 
plied the courtier. 

"Here comes the envoy," cried the Emperor, 
looking towards the entrance gate, " and in truth 
that Moor is a venerable one ! " 

An aged Moor attired in a brown burnouse, 
his capuce thrown back, disclosing a venerable 
countenance and snow-white beard, entered in, 
followed by four Arabs carrying trays covered 
with white linen cloths. 

The father of Haraxa advanced with faltering 
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steps, his countenance manifesting the deepest 
anguish and griefl The Emperor was standing 
ready to receive him ; and when the aged Moor 
had approached near to him, he hent low to the 
ground until he nearly touched the ground with 
his forehead, and remained in that humble atti- 
tude until the monarch said : 

" Rise up, what do you seek me for ? " 

"Powerful. king of the Christians!" replied 
Abul-Aswad, "here at thy feet is an humble 
servant of the prophet imploring to be listened to 
but for one moment. The hapless race to which 
I belong is plunged in the greatest sorrow. Oar 
laws have been violated ; our people " 

" Old man ! " cried the Emperor, interrupting 
him, " let us have no preambles which have no- 
thing to do with this affair; if you desire that 
I should listen to you, come at once to the point 
and say what object brings you here." 

" Sire," continued Aswad, " many crimes are 
committed by the Mussulmans; many indeed, 
but they are amply punished by the many pri- 
vations which they suffer every day; yet all 
these they will cheerfully endure from this day 
forward ; but the last decree which thy Majesty 
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has had promulgated has poured an intense bit- 
terness into the hearts of our tribe; and truly 
the flowing streams of the Genii could well 
overflow their bounds with the tears shed by us. 
To deprive us of our native dress! Dost thou 
know, O King, whether a Mussulman can sup* 
• port such an indignity ? Dost thou know what 
it is to forbid us to wear our native costume 
which all generations have worn and respected ? 
Ah ! it would . be impossible for us to survive 
such an order, and therefore we have taken our 
resolution. I, Abul-Aswad, chief of the tribe, 
have come in the name of all the Moors dwelling 
in the Albaicin to ofifer thee, O King, a compen- 
sation, in return for annulling that order, of 80,000 
ducats. This sum is all and the last we possess : 
it is the future means of sustenance of many 
families, it is the hope of fathers for their daugh- 
ters ; but all this they willingly give, and make 
this sacrifice if thou, King, will permit us 
to retain our dress. This is the object of my 
embassy. What answer shall I take back ? " 

The countenance of the old man when he con- 
cluded his speech was expressive of deep anguish 
and anxiety. 
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The Emperor remained in deep reflection. 
His kind heaxt, ever ready to do good, was bid- 
ding him befriend that lonely tribe who were 
more hapless than guilty; a people who were 
detested by aU, and who were now depriving 
themselves of all they loved best in this world 
— their gold — ^in order to be allowed to retain 
the use of their native dress ; and he wrestled 
within himseK whether to grant them the boon 
they asked, or remain inflexible and stem to his 
late order. 

Meanwhile the Moor fixedly gazed at the mon- 
arch, and seemed as though he was endeavour- 
ing to penetrate his most hidden thoughts: he 
thought on Haraxa, he thought of Meleck. He 
was going to hear his sentence. 

At length Charles of Austria decided to annul 
that clause, feeling that the Moors were amply 
pimished in the humiliation they experienced 
of making and offering the sacrifice of so much 
of their wealth, and he therefore replied to the 
envoy in these terms — 

"Old man! your plaints and those of your 
companions have moved me to compassion. In 
accepting the sum which you offer me, I impose 
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a severe chastisement upon their disturhances, 
and I lednce the rigonr of the law. Ton maj 
freely nse y onr robes and dress ; but beware if 
in fiitnre your tribe do not repress their riotous 
conduct" 

In granting the boon desired by the Mussul- 
mans the Emperor was the innocent cause of the 
destruction of three beings. 

A smothered sigh escaped the lips of Aswad : 
it was the cry of agony which his heart was 
uttering on realising his misfortunes. 

" Dost thou accept ? " he said in hollow, de- 
sponding tones, as he turned towards the Moors 
who had accompanied him. These men made a 
sign of assent, and advanced to the Emperor, as 
the old man continued saying : " Sire, may thou 
be pleased to accept " 

^Deliver what you bring to my treasurer," 
replied the monarch, hiterrupting the Moor, "and 
within two hours the desired order shall be 
issued." 

Abul- Aswad bent low before the Emperor, 
and withdrew, unable to utter a word. Grief 
and distress of soul rendered him dumb. The 
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weak reed of hope upon which he had leaned 
had been broken, and he mnst needs perish. 

He followed out the commands of the Emperor, 
and delivered up the sum of money into the 
hands of his treasurer. Then with slow steps 
he proceeded to the watch-tower of the Plaza de 
Aljibes. The sun had reached its mid-day course. 
He made an effort, and ascending the tower, 
looked out. He crossed his arms and remained 
for some minutes motionless. The lovely scene 
which was presented to his view appeared to 
him now like a melancholy cemetery covered 
with crumbling tombstones and funeral cy- 
presses. 

When Aswad later in the day returned home, 
his daughter Haraxa came out to. receive him. 
She was without her turban, and her long black 
hair was floating in the breeze over the white 
tunic which enveloped her. 

" Come, my father, come," she said snulrng, as 
she took his hand in hers, " come, and witness our 
felicity ! Oh, we are so happy ! We saw fipom 
the watch-tower the signal thou didst give ; and 
Meleck and I are going to be united in wedlock ; 
the bridal chamber is ready for us, covered 
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over with red flowers. Come, and see how beauti- 
ful it is!" 

The old man looked at his daughter, doubting 
her words. A strange light gleamed from her 
eyes : they were bright, but with a horrible bril- 
liancy. Hand in hand, father and daughter 
ascended the tower. On the floor lay a gallant 
Moor, his breast gashed, and in his hand he still 
grasped a long dagger. It was the corpse of 
Abd-el-Meleck. 

" Dead ! " cried Aswad in a voice of despair. 

" Come, and look," cried Haraxa, as she pointed 
to her lover — and flinging back her wealth of hair. 
" Is it not true that we shall be very happy ? 
Dost thou see the sweet smile around his lips ? 
Farewell, dear father, the bridal chamber awaits 
us ! thy signal has saved us. I saw thee from 
the watch-tower, and Meleck also ; we saw thy 
white tunic floating at the mercy of the morning 
wind, — oh, what happiness ! ", 

A loud hysterical peal of laughter put an end 
to her words, and she rushed to one of the win- 
dows from whence could be seen the watch- 
turret of the Plaza. Poor Haraxa ! she was mad. 

N 
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" Mercy upon me, Holy Allah ! " cried the old 
man, wringing his hands and lifting them up in 
supplication to heaven. 

The echoing sound of many trumpets was 
heard, brought on the breeze from far away, and 
reached the ears of Aswad at that moment. 

It was from the trumpeters escorting the 
crier sent by the Emperor Charles of Austria 
to announce the annulling of the first clause 
of his former decree, and permitting to the 
Moorish dwellers of the Albaicin the use of 
their Arab garments. 

The wish of the Emperor was fulfilled. 
From the 80,000 ducats which the Moors had 
brought him, he apportioned the sum of 10,000 
ducats towards commencing the building of his 
palace. 

On the day when the foundation stone was 
laid of the palace, an aged Moor, in one of the 
houses of the Moorish quarter of the Albaicin, 
was bitterly weeping over the dead form of a 
beautiful damsel : it was Haraxa who had just 
breathed her last. 

Her father, the venerable Abul- Aswad, sur- 
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vived but a short time the loss of his beloved 
daughter. 

The palace of the Emperor Charles V., ere it 
was finished, cost the Moors many and bitter 
tears. 

J. A. SOLER DE LA FUENTE. 





C&e ^ijepterD of tf)e Hlpjai. 

I. 

|H£ sun w£is fast sinking behind the 
elevated peaks of the Alps on a winter's 
day, when a gipsy, wretchedly clad, 
pale, thin, and worn-out by sickness and want, 
entered a natural cave formed in one of the rocky 
Alpine mountains, and prepared to pass the night 
in that wild, rude shelter. In her arms she car- 
ried a lovely child of about four months old. 

The ground was covered with snow, and the 
cold wind whistled and moaned as it pierced the 
fissures and cracks of the rock. The poor gipsy 
woman shivered with cold; and pressing her 
babe to her bosom, she tried to shelter it as well 
as she could with her miserable shawl. 

A deep silence reigned over the whole valley. 
The distant tinkling of a chapel bell calling for 
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evening prayers for a few minutes broke that 
deep silence, and floating on the winds brought 
its echoes with the frosty air into the cave ; and 
then once more all things lapsed into complete 
silence and repose. 

"0 my God! what a life mine is!" mur- 
mured the unhappy woman, as she sobbed aloud : 
" always alone, always wandering through deserts 
and woods, for ever hiding from the haunts of 
men who persecute me with an unjustifiable 
hatred, and himt me about, compelling me to en- 
dure a slow death from misery and cold ! What 
loneliness, what solitude this is ! And is there 
no charitable being throughout these wide lands 
to take pity upon my wretchedness and befriend 
me?" 

The poor lonely gipsy bent her head to listen 
to the moaning of the wind. It seemed to her 
that above and mingling with the whistling of 
the wind she could hear the sound of a human 
voice. She strained her ears to listen once more, 
and a gleam of hope rose in her heart. 

She was not mistaken. It was the voice of 
a man who in rich full tones was singing one of 
the many beautiful romances of that land. The 
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voice came nearer and nearer, and then the 
woman called out to him with all the strength 
of her lungs. 

" Who calls ? " replied the voice, as it suddenly 
stopped in its song. 

" A poor woman who needs your help to keep 
from dying of hunger and cold," was the reply. 

" Where are you ? " 

" In a hollow of the rock on the left of the 
path which leads to the forest." 

For a few minutes all was silent ; but it was 
not long before a young shepherd appeared at 
the entrance of the cave. He was poorly clad, 
but upon his open countenance could be clearly 
discerned the indications of natural intelligence. 

" Good heavens, woman ! " cried the shepherd 
in a gentle compassionate tone, " you will perish 
of cold, and your child also; what made you 
come out here in this intense cold ? " 

" Misery and want ! " weepingly replied the 
poor woman. 

" Have you no home or shelter elsewhere that 
you must needs come to this cave ? " 

" My home is the whole world, my family this 
little child which I carry in my arms." 
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" Do you belong to these parts ? '' kindly asked 
the shepherd. 

" No, I am a stranger ; I was bom, I believe, 
in Denmark, I married in France, and I became 
a mother in Italy. My origin is written on my 
brow, my occupation is to wander about, and 
the hatred of men persecutes me wherever I go. 
Two months ago I lost my husband, and three 
days since I was obliged to quit the Pontifical 
States on account of the recent edict issued 
against the gipsies, and I am forced to hide my- 
self like a beast in the woods and among the 
rocks, and feed upon what roots I find in the 
earth, and as you can see for yourself, there is 
little warmth left in ine or in my child." 

The tender-hearted shepherd wiped a tear of 
compassion from! his eyes as he said : '* Poor 
woman ! what have you done to be thus treated ? " 

" I am a gipsy, and therefore I am considered 
a wicked witch and sorcerer," replied the woman. 

" Come, come, say no more ; it is too bad that 
you should be treated in this way by people who 
ought to know better. That we, poor ignorant 
people, should believe in witches would be no- 
thing to be wondered at, because wt are un- 
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instructed, but that persons in high position and 
well-educated should believe such nonsense is 
more than I can stand. I have no patience to 
hear such things. But come, my poor woman, 
do not cry any more, and do not sadden me by 
your tears. You need fire, do you not ? Well, 
then, I wiU go and cut down some wood from 
the trees, and I shall light a good fire inside 
the cave, and leave you some wood for you to 
keep it up during the night I will also leave you 
some bread and cheese, which is all the food I 
have, for I must go now to the convent to take 
my usual daily lesson in Latiu from the Prior, 
who is an uncle of mine." 

And this good shepherd lad cut down some 
wood, lit a fire, brought a large quantity of 
faggots and laid them by the side of the poor 
gipsy, that she might replenish the fire during 
the night He then drew from his wallet a 
piece of black bread and a lump of hard cheese, 
and gave them to the gipsy, saying, 

"Good'bye, my good woman; to-morrow at 
daybreak I shaU be coming this way again, and 
I will then bring you some breakfast I attend 
to the herds of a rich farmer not far from this. 
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and my hut and the cattle are on the slope 
opposite this mountain. May heaven guard you ! " 

" Stay, noble youth ! " cried the grateful gipsy, 
rising up, " I cannot reward your kindness and 
goodness but by telling you your fortune. Please, 
give me your hand." 

The shepherd burst out laughing ; but to please 
the woman, gave her his hand. The gipsy fixed 
her feverish eyes on the palm of his hand, and 
carefully examined its lines. 

It was a solemn yet a fantastic spectacle which 
was presented to the sight at that moment. The 
twilight hour, the rough-hewn cave and the 
snow lying outside; the strange figure of the 
gipsy, the picturesque costume of the youthful 
shepherd, the weird gleams which shot up from 
the burning logs of wood as they lit up the whole 
cave lent an imposing character to that scene, 
and in spite of his incredulity the shepherd felt 
deeply agitated. 

The gipsy pronounced some mysterious words 
in a low tone, and then suddenly raised her 
head, gave a searching look at his face, and 
asked him what was his name. 

" Felix Perretti, " he replied. 
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The gipsy lifted herself up and stood proudly 
'erect as though to impart a greater importance 
to the words which in the solemn tones of a 
prophetess she clearly and slowly said : 

" Felix Perretti, you will be a Pope !" 

The countenance of the young shepherd turned 
deadly pale : his breast heaved with emotion ; a 
cold perspiration overspread his body, and he 
had to lean against the stony wall of the cave 
to keep from falling. 

"My good woman," he said in an agitated 
tone of voice, " you have paid me with a cruel 
jest for the small favours I have offered you 
to-night. This is indeed little charitable of 
you ! " 

" I am not jesting, young man," cried the gipsy 
in a voice of deep conviction ; " my parents taught 
me how to read the future of a person in the lines 
of the hand, the fire of the eyes, and in the fur- 
rows and veins of the brow. This science was 
imparted to the ancient priests of Egypt. No one 
better than they knew the mysterious secrets 
of nature : they were learned in astronomy and 
medicine, they understood alchemy as well as 
the mechanical arts. Whilst you in Europe were 
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sleeping the heavy sleep of barbarism, and while 
aU its kingdoms were solely occupied in con- 
verting their vast territories into a wide battle- 
field, and the arts and sciences were in the deepest 
state of neglect, we — ^poor, proscribed, wandering 
race, persecuted in every kingdom — still preserved 
by tradition the treasures of wisdom which were 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors. One of these 
studies is that of divinatioiL There exists in the 
organisation of each individual certain signs of the 
grandeur or meanness of his spirit ; his future is 
written in his face; and our whole study and 
secret consists in watching and reading these 
signs which escape the rest of men. In your 
eyes I see burning brightly the fire of intelli- 
gence ; on your brow I trace the deep lines of 
thought and reflection, and in the smile which 
plays around your lips I see firmness and decision, 
while in the veins and lines of your hand I have 
read clearly, distinctly, and indelibly, the one 
dream of your life, the aspiration of your heart 
— the thought of entering the priesthood — ^and 
I tell you again, Felix Perretti, you will rise to 
sit on the throne of the sovereign Pontiffs." 
"My good woman," gently interrupted the 
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young shepherd, " I know not whether your 
science be a true one or not, whether your words 
are truth or falsehood, but I will tell you one 
thing : my great yearning wish is certainly the 
priesthood Should your prediction ever come 
true, and I become Pope, I promise you that I 
wiU befriend your persecuted race, and they wiU 
find in the States of the Church a home, an 
asylum and a country far more beautiful than 
the one they have lost Listen to me: take 
this reliquary which I wear around my neck and 
place it on the breast of your little daughter; 
when she comes to the use of reason, recount to 
her all that has passed to-night, speak to her 
often about it, and frequently repeat to her my 
name, so that she may never forget it ; and on 
the day when the poor swineherd of the Alps 
takes possession of the chair of Saint Peter, let 
her come to me, and let her pronounce the name 
of her mother and show me this reliquary which 
I give you, and she will be well provided for, 
and your race also." 

The gipsy, deeply touched, clasped the hand 
of the generous shepherd and covered it with 
kisses ; while the child awaking at that moment 
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gazed with her lovely eyes at the face of Felix 
Perretti, and her cheeks dimpled with a sweet 
smile of ineffable tenderness. 

The gipsy placed the reUquaiy of the shepherd 
around the neck of the innocent babe, and then 
turning full towards the youth, said, as she pressed 
his hand: 

"Felix Perretti, remember always what you 
have solemnly promised me to do." 

" Should your prediction ever come true, your 
hapless race may count upon the protection of 
the sovereign of the CathoUc world." 

Saying these words, Felix Perretti quickly left 
the cave. 

11. 

Many years had passed. 

The cannon of Saint Angelo was booming, 
announcing the election of the new Pontiff who 
was to succeed Gregory XIII. 

The crowds were excitedly running about the 
city desirous of hearing the news. 

The bells of all the churches of Bome were 
pealing, and formed a grand concert, together with 
the sound of music and the enthusiastic acclama- 
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tion of the multitudes who filled the streets of 
the Eternal City. 

It was known that the newly-elected Pontiff 
was the son of a poor, obscure family of Mon- 
talto, and that he did not bring to the Papacy 
any ties or family relations with the turbulent 
and demoralised nobility of Eome; and, more- 
over, that he was determined to punish their 
outrages and haughty insolence in an exemplary 
manner. 

And, in effect, before many hours had passed 
after his election, four youths from the hordes of 
bandits which infested the country, led by Mala- 
testa and Picolomini, were sentenced and exe- 
cuted on the bridge of Saint Angelo. 

The people understood and fully appreciated 
the fact that with the accession of Sixtus V. to 
the Pontifical throne, a reign of justice was dawn- 
ing over the empire of Eome. 

A scene which took place on the day of his 
coronation largely contributed to increase the 
love and gratitude of the multitudes. 

On traversing one of the galleries of his palace, 
a woman of singular beauty came forth from 
among the crowds which lined the way, and flung 
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herself at his feet as she cried out^ ''Long live 
Sixtus V. ! " 

The guards and priests who escorted the Pope 
endeavoured to drive away this woman who had 
so abruptly intercepted the way of his Holiness, 
but the Pontiff ordered them to desist, and bend- 
ing down to the kneeling woman, fixed upon her 
a deep searching look as he said r 

" Who are you, and what do you want ? " 

" Holy Father," she cried, as she modestly 
lowered her eyes to the ground in deep agitation, 
" I am a poor gipsy, and I have come to remind 
your Holiness of a promise which you made to 
my dead mother, and which, perhaps, you have 
forgotten." 

" I do not understand you, my child," replied 
Sixtus V. 

" Does your Holiness remember this reliquary?" 

The Pope looked at the object which she pre- 
sented to him, gave a joyful cry, and stretched 
out his hand to her, which she reverently kissed. 

" Long live Sixtus V. ! " cried the people, with- 
out comprehending the meaning of this scene. 

" Long live Sixtus V. ! " repeated the woman, 
shedding a flood of tears. 
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" Was it your mother who gave you this reli- 
quary ? " asked the sovereign Pontiff. 

" Yes, holy Father, it was she." 

" And what did she tell you when she gave it 
to you ? '' 

" * listen, my child,' she said, when she was 
dying, * the reliquary which you carry around 
your neck was given to me by a shepherd boy 
to whom I predicted that he would one day be 
Pope. He is called Felix Perretti, and on the 
day when he ascends the Pontifical throne, cast 
yourself at his feet and remind him of his 
promise to me.' " 

" 'Tis well, yoimg woman," replied Sixtus V. 

" Listen to me, all of you ! " he continued say- 
ing in a voice broken by emotion, as he addressed 
the assembled Cardinals and the escort which 
accompanied him ; " the mother of this woman — 
a poor gipsy who had been cast from the Ponti- 
fical States — one night predicted to me, when I 
was tending the herds on the Alps, that I should 
some day attain to be Pope. I promised her in 
return, that should her prediction prove a correct 
one, to shelter and protect her hapless race in 

the Pontifical States ; a race which has met with 
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nothing but persecutions and violence in all tbe 
kingdoms of Europe. The gipsies, and their 
brethren in disgrace and persecution — ^the Jews — 
shall henceforward find an asylum in my States. 
I wish to show towards these unhappy, hunted 
races the same tolerance which my predeces- 
sors have shown towards the robbers of ancient 
lineage — ^those bandits of golden spurs — ^who have 
scoured the country and impoverished the patri- 
mony of the Church. These people will, by their 
labours and industry, contribute to enrich this 
country which is plunged in the lowest depths 
of misery, and I shall allow them to establish 
themselves in the States of the Church, and thus 
I will comply, as the eldest son of the Church, 
with the precepts of charity inculcated by the 
religion of the Crucified. Young woman," added 
Sixtus v., turning towards the beautiful gipsy at 
his feet," I shall keep this reliquary, which pos- 
sesses an immense value in my eyes, on account 
of the person and events which it brings to my 
recollection, and I assign to you for life an annual 
pension of looo scudi" 

" Gk)od heavens ! " cried the gipsy, " what am 
I to do with so much money ? " 
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" Works of charity, my child, deeds of mercy," 
replied the Pope, "whose fruits are gathered 
sooner or later. In your race there are many 
sorrows which need a tender hand to comfort, 
much misery to succour, many pains to soothe, 
and your beauty, virtues, and riches can do much 
to alleviate the sufferings of these hapless ones ; 
and you can be in their regard the angel of their 
hearth and home." 

"Ah yes, holy Father; I promise that from 
this day forward I will dedicate my whole life 
to the good of my people. I will visit them in 
their poor cabins, tend their sick, and comfort 
and supply their needs. In the name of Jesus 
Christ and in yours, who is His Vicar upon earth, 
I vow to perform all the good I can in seeking 
out for the hapless ones. There are so many 
joys in the exercise of charity ! " 

" They are indeed so great, my cluld, that this 
day, and the day when I saved your mother and 
you as a babe from starvation and death, have 
been the two most happy ones of my life ! May 
Heaven grant that my Pontifical reign prove a 
happy one, and that I may consecrate my whole 
life to the service of God, the good of my people ; 
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this to be the recompense for what I puipose to 
do for your race." 

" May Heaven grant your desires, holy Father ! " 
fedtered the woman, as she sobbed her thanks. 

" May Heaven grant it ! " was echoed by the 
assembled crowd, who bent down in deep reapect 
before the Pope. 

" Pray then to God for me," continued Sixtus 
v., his voice trembling with emotion, " pray to 
God for your Pontiff as he prays at all times for 
you ; love him as he loves you, bless him as he 
now blesses you." 

And Sixtus Y., after bestowing his papal bene- 
diction over the people, continued his interrupted 
walk amid the frenzied acclamations of the 

multitude. 

• . . • • ■ 

We know not whether it was owing to this 
singular episode of his life, that the idea sprang 
in the mind of Sixtus V. of conquering Egypt, 
and of uniting the Eed Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean ; but one thing is certain, that this project 
occupied a considerable portion of his life, and 
one which he would have realised, had he not 
had to employ all his resources and efforts in 
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putting down and dispersing the numerous hordes 
of bandits which infested the country, and in 
keeping at bay the turbulent nobles. His efforts 
were also directed towards increasing the revenues 
and replenishing the empty coffers of his treasury, 
in order to found universities, construct ships, and 
lastly, in restoring once more to the Pontificate a 
considerable part of its lost splendour. 

Sixtus V. carried to the Pontifical chair of 
Saint Peter every virtue, and that high sense of 
justice which alone forms the exclusive patri- 
mony of lofty and noble minds, be their origin 
or birth plebeian or of ancient lineage. 

Felix Pizcueta. 





C^e @>pirit of tiie atttieit. 

* ' ' ' Jo mi ton un che cuando — 

Affiore spira, nolo iin qud modo, 

Eb* ti deUa denbro vo' significando, 

— Dante. 

\S a cloudy, melanclioly, winter evening 
Bafaelle d'TJrbino was sitting before 
his easel, his head buried between his 
hands, and his eyes streaming with tears. 

The young artist was labouring under one of 
those desponding moods in which men of genius 
doubt themselves, and whose future seems to 
pass before their eyes clothed in darkest hues. 
A score of times had he essayed on that day 
to trace on the canvas the head of the Virgin, 
and as often had attained to produce a face of 
purest outline indeed, but bereft of that almost 
divine expression which speaks to the heart in a 
heavenly language. 

In despair of his vain attempts, Eafaelle had 
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flung down his brush, and was bitterly weeping, 
as though genius and inspiration had forsaken 
him for ever. 

But there stood by him one who watched 
him with a love that was almost paternal, and 
who, perchance, from the experience of his own 
past life and its reminiscences, was guessing 
what passed in the heart of the youthful artist. 

That man who thus gazed upon him was 
Michael Angelo, and, compassionating the des- 
pondency of SafaeUe, had endeavoured to instil 
courage into the despairing spirit of him whom 
he called his disciple, by encouraging counsels, 
but Bafaelle, shut up in the selfishness of his 
grief, did not even heed them. 

The renowned sculptor tried one more effort, 
and placing his hand on Bafaelle's shoulder, 
cried out in a voice tingling with irony : " It is 
just that such should weep over the tomb of 
their fame who have neither strensth nor 
courage to work it out." 

"Master," exclaimed Eafaelle, lifting his fine 
head, " you well know how highly I respect and 
love you, but my grief is too deep for me to 
permit you to laugh thus at it." 
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'' What does this hapless man say ? Is it 
possible that he can call grief those ephemeral 
doubts which are, and always will be the portion 
of youth ? Those summer clouds which do not 
even dim the horizon of his felicity ! Eafaelle, 
may God grant that real grief should never be 
harboured in your heart — that slow, ceaseless, 
despairing sorrow that drives away from the 
soul even the last hope and belief, and drags it 
down even to the extreme verge of life ! What you 
are now experiencing is no more than what every 
youth of genius has felt at your age." 

" Ah ! " replied Rafaelle, " you do not under- 
stand me; you cannot comprehend to what a 
height my sufferings have come." 

**I do perfectly comprehend your grief," re- 
joined the celebrated sculptor, "for the artist 
who weeps reveals by his tears the impotence 
of genius in presence of the difficulties of art, 
and allows himself to be overcome by discourage- 
ment, to end by losing the knowledge of his own 
power and worth. Do you perchance think, 
simple youth, that you have nought to learn, 
and that nothing is wanting to you to become a 
perfect artist? If you think so, you are sadly 
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mistaken. It is tnie that you possess talent, 
imaginatioii, and peichance genius; it is true 
that the schools of TJmbria and of Florence and 
myself have infosed into your soul that singular 
taste which has joined inspiration to nature, the 
beauties of pagan art with the religious traditions 
of your native country; but you have scarcely 
seen eighteen summers, and your heart has not 
given signs of life, and the heart in an artist 
represents two-thirds of his genius. The day 
that a vague, myjiterious, indefinable feeling takes 
possession of you — a sentiment which will mani- 
fest itself by involuntary tears, by sighs bursting 
from your breast, and by a yearning of the un- 
satisfied soul, — that day will see you an artist. 
Meanwhile, my good Bafaelle, work and hope." 

"But, master," responded the young painter, 
raising his tearful eyes to Michael Angelo, "all the 
admirers of my works assure me that their prin- 
cipal beauty consists in the sentiment depicted.'' 

"'Tis true!" impassively replied the great 
architect of the Vatican. 

" And they say that no one like myseK has 
been able to find the mysterious bonds which 
unite art to poetry." 
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"That is true also; but the poetry of your 
works, the feeling revealed in them is not the 
poetry and the feeling that springs from the 
heart and appeals only to it, but they are the 
sentiments and the poetry of physical beauty 
which only attains to impress the senses." 

" What is that, then, which I need to acquire ? 
What is that which I ought to learn ? Tell me, 
master," cried out Bafaelle in a rapture of fervent 
enthusiasm; " tell me, and I vow that I shall find 
the means to attain this even if it should cost 
me my life." 

" What you require, youth, is soul ! " 
" I do not understand you, master." 
" Nor would you understand me any better 
were I to give you a detailed explanation of what 
I call the Spirit of the Artist. It is something 
that is felt, rather than explained, it is the prin- 
ciple by which it exists, the nerve that animates 
him, the fluid that circulates through the frame, 
the quid divinum that the Creator's hand pours 
over the soul and transforms him into an angelic 
being, fit to comprehend and reproduce all the 
sublime magnificence of glory." 
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"But how is this sentiment called?" asked 
Bafaelle, drawing closer to his master. 

" Dante called it Beatrice, Petrarch knew it 
under the name of Laura, and I have called it . . . 
Yittoria Colonna. This sentiment is love ; but 
a love that is grand, immense, celestial; that 
love to which is due the immortality of artists ; 
that love which is hidden in the depths of our 
hearts, and is the essence of our creations, which 
is reflected in the Divina Cofnedia, which forms 
the essence of the New Life, which smiles in my 
smallest cupid, and which soon wiU give life to 
the enchanting heads of your virgins. Behold 
here what constitutes the Spirit of the Artist." 

The young painter once more hid his face in 
his hands, and Michael Angelo withdrew softly; 
but on reaching the door he lingered for a moment, 
and in a low, loving voice said — 

" Eafaelle, my son, listen to me, because my 
voice is the voice of hope, which will instil 
courage into your desponding heart — ^you wiU be 
the greatest artist in the world ! " 

Eafaelle quickly rose and fell down on his 
knees at the feet of Michael Angelo. 

"Fable represents Pygmalion modeUiag a 
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statue," continued the famous sculptpr, " and 
infusing life into and animating it with love; 
ponder much upon this beautiful creation of the 
Greek poet, and, like him, work whatever love bids 
you, and your name will be echoed with applause 
throughout the globe for all future generations." 
Sajring this, Michael Angelo disappeared, leav- 
ing his beloved pupil fuU of happy expectations 
of the future. 



II. 



Two months had elapsed when the celebrated 
painter of the Sixtine Chapel entered once more 
the studio of Bafaelle. 

The Virgin, that had caused such desperation 
to depict on the canvas by the youthful artist, 
had been finished. 

Never had countenance and features of such 
faultless outline been animated by so celestial an 
expression. The Virgin of Eaf aelle seemed to be 
more the work of God than a creation of man. 

Michael Angelo stood in mute contemplation 
before the picture, and a smile of satisfaction 
played around his lips. 
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Eaf aelle was impatiently awaiting the appreci- 
ative judgment of his master. 

" This is indeed a perfect work ! " he cried, 
pointing to the Virgin. 

" Your opinion is more gratifying to me than 
that of all other artists together," replied Eafaelle, 
"because your judgments are* always the results 
of deep conviction. My work must indeed be 
very good since you find no defect." 

" You are right, Eafaelle ; your work is the one 
most highly finished, the most perfect conception 
ever produced by any artist. Do you remember," 
continued Michael Angelo, without removing Ms 
eyes from the canvas, " that day when, in this 
same place and at this hour, I proposed to you 
a problem which then you thought impossible to 

solve ? " 

" I do remember it perfectly." 

" Well, you have yourself resolved that problem. 
The spirit of the artist has descended upon you, 
and its influence is carried in the brush to the 
works which you produce. Your first step in 
the brilliant career of art is this Virgin, that to- 
morrow will fill with admiration the whole artis- 
tic world. The beauty of that brow is due, not 
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so much to its plastic form as to the pure feeling 
which gives it life. Eafaellel the well from 
whence springs inspiration must be very deep 
and fertile, that it can thus inspire you to do 
such superior things." 

" I can assure you, master," replied Eafaelle, 
colouring up, " that the spirit of which you 
spoke has not yet deigned to illuminate me." 

" 'Tis false ! " replied Michael Angelo, " the 
first proof of its existence is that Virgin, and 

the second is " Michael Angelo stopped for 

a moment, and then continued — 

"Listen, disciple: I think I hear some one 
singing in the adjoining chamber, perhaps that 
person may afford us the desired proof." 

A voice pure and melodious as that of an 
angel was singing in melancholy strains those 
verses of the Divina Comedia — 

**Jo mi son un che cuando — 
Anwre spira, noto h in quel modo, 
EV ei detta dentro vo* significando.** 

" Magnificent ! " cried Michael Angelo, as it 
finished ; " that woman has found in the poetry 
of Dante the genius of inspiration." 

EafaeUe knew not what to answer his master, 
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who had discovered the mystery of his love which 
he had so carefully concealed in the depths of 
his heart. 

" I should much like to see that woman who 
so well knows how to sing and interpret the 
verses of my favourite poet'* 

Eafaelle was deeply moved at this new de- 
mand of his master, but he at once went into 
the adjoining chamber and led forth a maiden 
of some seventeen summers, whose marvellous 
beauty drew from Michael Angelo an exclama- 
tion of delight. 

"What is your name, lovely maid? "asked 
Buonarrotti bending low before her. 

" La Fornarina," blushingly replied the child. 

" But that is not your proper name ? " 

"No, but it is the one by which I am 
known." 

" Behold, the union of the muse and the poet 
in sweet friendship," cried Michael Angelo ; " but 
I think this child is of greater value than all the 
muses of Parnassus. Eafaelle, my beloved pupil, 
do you love La Fornarina ? " 

Eafaelle d'Urbino did not reply, but folded 
his loved one in his arms. 
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" Well ! this is certainly interesting," murmured 
Michael Angelo, striving to conceal his amotion ; 
" if hope does not die in its bloom, heaven only 
knows what these two geniuses of art and of love 
will produce together. Listen to me, Fomarina," 
continued the maestro, '' I deliver into your hands 
this lad whom my counsels have formed for art, 
and in whom I have deposited a part of my own 
existence. Complete my work, inspire with your 
tender looks, with your sweet love and magic 
smiles, that pure sentiment which is at once the 
soul of art and the genius of the artist. Be for 
him the genius of his creations, the invisible hand 
that will direct him to trace on the canvas the 
outline of a Virgin, or that of a Seraph; assist 
him to attain a renown of which you will partici- 
pate and immortalise yourself through the love 
you profess towards him, as he in his turn will 
become, through the gifts with which you will in- 
spire him, of immortal renown. The woman who 
divides her heart with an artist has a right to exact 
one-half at least of his crown of glory. Farewell, 
my children ; in the midst of your loving felicity 
think sometimes on the hapless fate of a man 
whom Heaven permitted, as an only comfort, to 
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kiss the cold hand of his dead love. Love, and 
love alone, is the Spirit of the Artist ! " 

• • • • ■ 

Some few years after this scene, Bafaelle 
d'Urbino was breathing his last sigh, his eyes fixed 
on the picture of the Transfigoration, and his arms 
clasped around the neck of La Fomarina. 

It is said that when Michael Angelo was ap- 
prised of this melancholy event he wept bitterly, 
and there are those who say that his funeral 
oration was reduced to these words : 

"The Pygmalion that was bidden to infuse 
life into the statue of Bafaelle, has infused more 
than it could bear, and the statue has become 
consumed ! " 

Felix Pizcueta. 
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n faut lire la vie de$ Saints dans le mime esprit qui Vd dietS. 
Si la foi vous jnanque, laissez la ce recit des vidles ipoques : votre 
sowrire et trop facile pour itre de bonne compagnie et de bon gout, 

— Jules Javin. 

Bien qui soit enemi du eceur eomme VesprU. 

— Alexandre Layebgne. 




HEBE was once^ a rich, powerful magnate 
who resided in a castle which he never 
left but to engage in warfare, devas- 
tate his neighbours' property, sack the adjoining 
towns and villages, and plunder the poor and the 
wayfarer. He was wicked and cruel, and no 
sentiment of humanity appeared to have remained 
in his heart but a faithful, fond love for his wife, 
a lovely, pious lady, who spent her days and 
nights weeping in secret over the misdeeds of 
her husband, and in prayer fervently besought 
the Almighty to give him the grace of repentance. 
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and to pardon his sins. In vain was she sur- 
rounded by all that wealth and position could 
offer, she cared for nought of these, since the one 
yearning desire of this meek, saintly woman was 
the conversion of her husband. 

One winter's night a fearful storm burst over 
those parts. The elements seemed to have united 
to destroy all things ; the wind howled and 
whistled as it furiously swept among the lofty 
turrets of the castle as though it wished to crush 
them, enraged at their resistance ; the clouds, 
dark and massed together, were pitilessly pouring 
down torrents of rain; the flashes of lightning 
now and again illumined that dark scene, and 
gleamed across the fearful darkness like so many 
evil spirits haunting the place. Every living crea- 
ture had sought shelter against the inclemency 
of that fearful night, but the lord and master 
of the castle had not yet returned from one of 
his evil expeditions ; and his lady, full of anxiety 
for his safety, was prayerfully awaiting him. 

When the storm was at its highest a gentle 
knock was heard on the door of the apartment 
in which this good lady sat, and a servant entered, 
and said : 
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"My lady, two Monks, tired and weary, 
and exhausted from cold and hunger, having 
lost their way, are at the door askii^ for shelter 
in this fortress, if no more than a comer in the 
stables." 

This good lady, who well knew the hatred her 
husband bore to Monks and to everything ap- 
pertaining to religion, turned pale at the request, 
alarmed at the consequences of granting it. But 
how could she refuse these holy men their 
humble petition ? 

"My master need know nothing of this," 
urged the faithful servitor, as he witnessed the 
perturbation of his mistress, and at once guessed 
the thoughts which were passing across her mind, 
" because they will leave at daybreak." 

After a few moments' reflection, she consented 
to allow them a shelter for the night, and 
enjoined her servant to conceal them in some 
comer of the spacious stables. 

The servant had scarcely left the apartment 
to carry out her orders, when the blast of a 
trumpet was heard announcing his master's ar- 
rival, quickly followed by the tramping of horses 
in the wide courtyard. A few minutes later, 
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and he entered in ; proceeded to change his 
armour, stained with blood, for a rich silken 
garment lined with fur, and then sat at the 
table with his wife to a sumptuous meaL But 
although every delicacy was laid before our good 
lady, she could touch none of the food, while 
burning tears coursed down her cheeks. 

"What ails you?" affectionately asked her 
husband. But she did not reply. 

"Were you anxious about ine, my love, on 
this fearful night ? If so, banish all anxiety now, 
for here you see me safe and sound." 

The beautiful mistress of the castle did not 
reply to the loving words of her husband, but 
continued weeping silently. But he, whose guar- 
dian angel had preserved fresh in his heart the 
love for his saintly wife like an anchor of hope, 
at length became distressed at the silent grief 
of his dear love, and he said to her : 

" Tell me, dearest one, what it is that troubles 
you, and I vow to you that if it is in my power 
to do so, I will wipe away your tears." 

" My dear husband," she replied, " I weep be- 
cause, while we are both here enjoying all the 
goods of this world, there are others who are in 



I 
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want of even the bare necessaries of life ; and while 
we are enjoying the cheerful warmth of this fire 
which is sending out lively comforting gleams, 
there are others shivering in the cold ; and while 
so much food is here laid tempting us with its 
savoury odours, there are others suffering hunger; 
it is this which seems to be choking me, and I 
cannot eat a morsel ! " 

"But, my love," rejoined her husband, "tell 
me who is it you know that is perishing of hunger 
and cold ? " 

" Two poor Monks, who have asked for shelter, 
and who are now in the stables." 

The lord and master of the castle frowned 
with wrath. 

" Monks, did you say ? " he cried, rising up ; 
" idle fellows — ^beggars who want to live at my 
expense, indeed ! " 

" They have not asked for anything else," she 
replied, " but shelter on this cruel night, and a 
handful of straw to lie upon." 

The master of the castle summoned his ser- 
vants. 

" Oh, my dear husband ! " sobbed the good lady. 
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** do not cast them forth on such a night as this. 
Semember your promise to me." 

" Do not fear ! " he replied, " they will be fed 
and housed, and warmed ; and moreover will afford 
me some amusement. You will see what fun I 
shall have ! " 

And he bade the servants show them up into 
his presence. 

But when the Monks appeared on the thresh- 
old of the door and stood before him, the cruel 
mocking jest which was on his lips, and the evil 
intentions which had arisen in his mind, fled away, 
like the dark unwholesome mist hovering over 
a marsh rises and flies away with the fiist 
rays of the morning sun ; and impelled by an in- 
voluntary power he rose up to receive them ; and 
the impious words which he was about to hiss 
out of his lips were turned back like a snake 
retiring to its hiding-place. He saw reflected 
on the brow of the elder Monk, and encircling his 
venerable head, an aureole of light crowning his 
age as a crown of white roses in the days of 
youth, and in the calm look of his eyes and grave 
lines around his mouth he saw a dignity which 
riveted him, a meekness that was drawing him 
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towards the holy man, a power capable of sub- 
jecting and conquering, and moving the most 
corrupted heart and deadened soul. 

The master bade them be seated at the table, 
and then remained silent. But the religious, 
faithful to his duty, lifted up his voice, and in 
that abode — ^where for so long the Word of God 
had not been heard, — once more resounded the 
echoes of holy coimsels and pious exhortations. 
The lord of the castle still kept silent, watching 
bis wife who, with anxious looks and pale 
hands folded before her, sat listening enraptured 
to the missionary, her eyes fixed upon him like 
the mariner who watches on a dark tempestuous 
night the beacon which indicates to him the 
haven of salvation and the port of refuge, as from 
his holy lips fell these words : " Blessed are they 
who hear the Word of God." 

When supper was over, the host rose up, and, 
taking a lamp, requested the Monks to follow 
bim ; and he proceeded to conduct them to the 
best guest-chamber in the castle, furnished with 
regal beds covered with the richest damask dra- 
peries. But the Monks refused to use those beds, 
saying that they never slept but upon straw. The 
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master then went to the stables, and with his 
own hands lifted a bundle of straw, brought it up 
and spread it on the floor of the bedchamber. 

"Father," he exclaimed, as with a generous 
impulse he broke through the pride and hard- 
ness of his heart, " I desire to return to God, but 
it is impossible : for the Lord cannot assuredly 
pardon my sins ! " 

"Although your sins," replied the missionary, 
"should be more numerous than the countless 
grains of sand on the seashore, or exceed the 
drops of water contained in the wide ocean or in 
the clouds, or more than the multitude of stars 
in the immense expanse of the heavens, — all 
can be blotted out by repentance, and the great 
boundless mercy of Grod will certainly pardon 
them ; hence there is no excuse for the hardened 
sinner if he refuses to return to his oflfended God ; 
and this truth will in the next world become 
his eternal despair." 

The once proud magnate of the castle fell on 
his knees and confessed his sins and crimes, 
whilst abundant tears of contrition fell from his 
eyes, coursing down his cheeks and dropping on 
the straw upon which he knelt. 
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When the good Monk, after returning thanks 
to the God of all mercy, fell asleep, he felt his 
spirit ravished and taken before the Divine 
Tribunal of God s justice. He saw the Eternal 
Justice standing with a pair of scales in His 
hand in which He weighs evil and good deeds. 
A soul was about to be judged. It was that of 
the lord and master of the castle. The Evil 
One came, and with bold insolent looks of 
triumph placed upon one of the scales the whole 
heap of his sins and evil deeds. The angels 
that were standing in a circle around the Tribu- 
nal lowered their heads, and with their wings 
veiled their faces in horror at the sight. The 
hapless soul groaned in deep anguish. A mo- 
ment of silence deep and solemn elapsed, and 
then the guardian angel of this soul approached 
— ^that angel so sweet and patient and beautiful 
— ^he who pours repentance into our souls, and 
fills our eyes with tears, and puts alms into our 
hands, and prayer upon our lips — and he came 
forward bearing in his radiant hands a few bits 
of straw steeped in tears, and placed them on 
the empty scale of the balance. 

The soul that was being judged was saved. 
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"When the good Monks arose on the following 
morning, they found the whole household in a 
state of consternation and disorder. 

On inquiring the cause of all this, they were 
told that the master of the castle had died 
during the night 

Fernan Caballebo. 




tlp)t (JBctt i^omo of tf)e CatfieHral 

of (E^ranaDa. 




ETWEEN the sacristy and the chapel of 
Santd Ana, in the Cathedral of Granada, 
there is a door which leads out into 
the street where stands the Ecclesiastical College. 
This door, which was evidently opened for the 
convenience of the collegiate students who have 
to assist daily at the different services held in 
this temple, does not partake of the magnifi- 
cence, nor of the colossal proportions of the other 
doors in this superb building ; and, moreover, as 
it leads into a street which is little frequented, 
it is often passed by unobserved by the traveller 
or visitor to our city, as its simple aspect attracts 
but little attention. Nevertheless, we would 
advise those who visit our famous Basilica, on 
reaching this door, to walk up its steps and 
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examine the piece of sculpture placed over the 
doorway. 

Should our enlightened visitor be an artist 
and an admirer of a work of art, he wiU fully 
appreciate the perfect outline and exqiiisite carv- 
ing of the Ecce Homo which presents itself to 
his view, and should he not be an artist he will 
doubtless turn once more to look with interest 
upon this beautiful sculpture, when he learns 
the tradition which is attached to it. 

On a cold misty day in February 1 5 39, a man 
poorly clad crossed the Plaza de Bib-Ramlla in 
the direction of the Plaza de Pasiegas. There 
was much bustle and movement in this latter 
plaza. A number of workmen were busily going 
from one side to the other, passing among thou- 
sands of huge blocks of stone and large heaps of 
lime and sand, assisting and conveying materials 
to a multitude of workmen who were engaged in 
erecting a structure which, in course of years, would 
rise majestically, with lofty cupolas and impos- 
ing points, over the Moorish city of Granada. 
A Basilica was wanting to this city, and in this 
lovely garden of Catholic Europe a cathedral, 
which should be the symbol of the grandeur and 
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majesty of Christian worship; and it was this 
very building which was in course of erection. 

To this spot came our poorly-clad man, the 
hero of our tradition, and on beholding the im- 
mense site and elegant proportions of the build- 
ing in progress, he leaned against a slab of stone, 
crossed his arms over his breast, and remained in 
mute astonishment gazing up to the lofty scaf- 
folding teeming with busy workmen, and follow- 
ing with his eyes every movement. In this way 
he passed a full half-hour. At length, as though 
impelled by a sudden inspiration, he abruptly 
walked away and resolutely went up to a group 
of labourers who were filling baskets with lime 
and sand from a heap. 

"My friend," he said, addressing one of the 
group, "can you teU me who is the architect 
that is conducting this work ? " 

The labourer turned round and looked at our 
hero from head to foot; and on beholding his 
wretched aspect and dress, continued his work 
without replying to his question but by shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

"Have you not understood my question?" 
meekly inquired the new-comer. " I was asking 
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you who was the architect that directs this 
woric?" 

" I do not know ! " coldly replied the man after 
a long silence. 

Oar good man withdrew from that spot A 
languid indecision followed upon his sudden 
impulse, as with bent head and arms listlessly 
hanging by his side he wandered among the 
heaps of sand and lime. He looked before him 
— ^but with an abstracted look as though he 
saw nothing of what was passing, such was the 
despondency which had taken possession of 
him. And as he walked on in this manner 
he failed to perceive a deep hole which had 
been excavated, until he missed his footing 
and fell forward into it. Fortunately he 
was not hurt, but only stunned; and he 
was making some efforts to hold on to the 
edge of the hole and lift himself up, when 
he was grasped by the collar of his coat by 
a powerful hand, raised up, and safely placed 
out of danger. 

" Are you blind, my good man ? " asked he 
who had assisted him. " Whom do you seek in 
this place, and what brings you here ? " 
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" I am seeking the architect who is directing 
this work," he replied in a confused manner. 

" What, Diego de SHoe ? " 

" If that is the name of the architect, it is he 
I am seeking, sir." 

"Well then, my man, here he stands before 
you ; what do you want with him ? " 

" If you please, sir " 

" Come, make haste and tell me, because I am 
wanted elsewhere." 

" Well, sir," said our man, " I am a sculptor, I 
have come a great distance and have only just 
arrived to Granada. I have been for some time 
out of work, and I seek the means to earn a 
loaf of bread. You now know the object which 
has brought me here, can you give me work to 
do, sir ? " 

"Work! did you say? That is the very 
thing which all are seeking for, and work to 
give out is what is wanting," replied Diego de 
Siloe. 

" Master, we are waiting for you ! " cried at that 
moment one of the foremen of the works who 
came seeking the architect, " the block which is 
to be the key-stone of the arch on the left has 
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already been lifted up, and we want to know 
whether you wish it placed in now." 

" I am going at once," replied the master. 

" Please, sir, will you give me work to do ? " 
asked the sculptor. 

" Well, yes ; come now, take that block of stone 
— I suppose you have brought tools — and set to 
work. We shall see what knowledge you have 
of your art." 

" And what do you wish me to sculpture upon 
it?" 

" Master, do come on, for we are at a standstill 
until you do ! " urged the foreman. 

" Well, come along, let us go," replied Siloe, 
starting off quickly. 

" But please, sir, one moment," still entreated 
our poor sculptor, " tell me what you wish me to 
do upon this block ? " 

" Why, anything you please, of course." 

" But do, please, teU me what it is to be ! " 
urged our hero. 

" Well, then," sharply replied Siloe, " sculpture 
a demon ! " and he hurried away. 

The sculptor sat down close to the stone which 
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Siloe had pointed out, drew from his basket his 
hammer and chisel, and began to work. 

Some days passed away. The sculptor finished 
the work which had been given him to do, and 
which was to prove to the master the depth of 
genius and artistic knowledge which he possessed, 
and he only waited a favourable opportunity to 
present it. 

At the end of a week Diego de Siloe, who had 
not visited that spot since the day he commis- 
sioned the man to sculpture the Evil One, came 
round to see what progress the poor artist had 
made in his work. 

^* Well, my man, how are you gettiog on ? " he 
said, as he approached the sculptor. 

"I have finished my work, sir, and I was 
waiting for you to come round." 

" Come, let us see what you have done . . . 
But, my good man, what is it that you have 
been sculpturing ? " 

"What you told me to do," was the reply. 

" What ! a demon ! " 

"Yes, sir; that was the last order you gave 
me as you went away." 

Siloe slowly and critically examined the work 
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before him, and found it. superior to anything he 
had imagined. 

" Very well indeed ! " he said at last, as he 
turned and patted the man's shoulder; ''you 
have executed a master^work, and I promise you, 
on my word of honour, that it shall be placed in 
the Cathedral." 

" What, sir, place a demon in the Cathedral ? " 
he asked in dismay. 

" Yes. Turn that stone upon which you have 
sculptured the devil, for I mean to sculpture 
something on the opposite side. It is a caprice 
which has taken possession of me on beholding 
the perfect creation of your demon. From this 
day forward you shall work for the Cathedral, 
and your pay will be proportionate to your 
science." 

After some time, Diego de Siloe began to 
work upon this stone, and he sculptured an 
EcM Homo on the opposite side to that which 
represented the demon. This effigy is the 
identical one which at the present day is 
seen over the above - mentioned door of the 
Cathedral. 

The artist who sculptured on the stone the 
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portrait of Satan was called Juan de Maeda, 
one of the many artists who in conjunction with 
Diego de Siloe, Juan de Orea, Francisco and 
Miguel Geronimo, and Alonso Cano, embellished 
and placed the Cathedral of Granada in the 
brilliant state in which we find it at the present 
day. 

JOSlS T. SOLER DE LA FUENTE. 
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N France there has been a painter of 
battle-scenes called Horace Vemet. 
The renown of his name has swiftly 
traversed the whole of the civilised world, and 
lovers of art have disputed for the possession of 
his paintings — a collection indeed that forms a 
completiB philosophical treatise which speaks to 
the eye in no favourable terms of the barbarous 
litigation that is called vnir. 

In Spain we have also had a painter of battle- 
scenes called Stephen March. 

His paintings have nearly all disappeared 
along with his name, except to a small number 
of lovers of art who love to remove the dust of 
past generations, and by whom his name is held 
in the respect which it deserves. 

The works of Stephen March, so say his 
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admirers, possess more idealism, more poetry, 
more harmony and beauty than those of the 
French artist, whose pencil has delineated npon 
the canvas with a truthfulness which has some- 
thing of mathematical exactitude, the sanguinary 
chronicles of the empire and its restoration. 

An accident of time and place has, however, 
powerfully influenced the renown and glory of 
each of these artists. 

Horace Vemet had the good fortune to be 
bom in France during the nineteenth century; 
Stephen March the misfortune to see the light in 
Spain two centuries ago. 

Hence, for the above reason, in the ears of 
the French artist have always resounded the har- 
mony of the flattering words of king and magnate. 
words of the promise of immortality spoken by 
men of genius, and the applause of the multi- 
tudes whose glories he reproduced. 

And for the same reason also has the Spanish 
painter been the victim of misery and despair 
which were his patrimony ; and, after his death, 
forgetfulness with its dark wings scattered his 
ashes, and destroyed the renown of his fame and 
even the last stone of his tomb. 
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« Who was Stephen March ? " 

Such was the question which I, an enthusiast 
for all that concerns my native country, asked of 
an artist friend of mine in the same tone of 
surprise as you, dear reader, perchance, have done 
in your own mind. 

My artist friend, as his only reply, placed 
before me a painting depicting the Last Supper 
which almost covered the side wall of a chapel. 

Ignoring as I do all the rules of art, and 
loving only to judge works of genius by the simple 
impression which they produce on my spirit, I 
could not help feeling a burst of delight and 
enthusiasm rising to my lips on beholding that 
painting, whose beauty had enthralled me before 
my artist friend singled out its every point of 
excellence with that true criticism which good 
taste and knowledge imparts. 

How could the painter of battles, that genius 
as indomitable as war itself, have cast &om him 
in a moment the sanguinary colours of his palette, 
to substitute those soft tints with which faith- 
fully to represent the scenes of tenderest love of 
our holy religion ? 

I stood pondering upon this mystery, one of 
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the many which are offered to us by true talents 
in their conduct and in their works, when my 
friend, rightly guessing what was passing in my 
mind, grasped me by the arm and took me away 
into a ruined cloister of melancholy aspect, where 
beneath its Gothic arches he commenced to relate 
the history of the painting of the Last Bwpptfy a 
work which intimately influenced the singular 
life of its author. 

His words remained impressed on my memory, 
and I now reproduce them here, feeling certain 
that they will interest my readers. 

I. 

The contemporaries of Stephen March con- 
sidered him an insufferable maniac. 

He lived in a house in one of the narrow 
tortuous streets of Valencia, ever a victim to the 
effects of his wretched position. 

From the moment that his master, Pedro 
Orrente, had initiated him in the secrets of art, 
and from the very instant when his childish 
hands could hold the palette and grasp the brush, 
Stephen March knew not, or rather would not 
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paint any other subjects but sanguinary and 
fearful battle-scenes. 

This love of depicting battles powerfully in- 
fluenced the character of the artist. Haughty, 
brusque, and as violent as the scenes he so 
graphically painted, he was the terror of his 
hapless wife and innocent child, and the very 
nightmare of Conchillos, a poor boy who was 
learning drawing under him. His most terrible 
moments were those when he sought inspiration 
by imitating in his studio all the different scenes 
of a battle. 

He would then array himself in a coat of 
armour of the ancient warriors, and holding a 
shield on his arm and grasping a sword in his 
hand, he would commence to slash away at all 
the objects which came before him. Meanwhile 
that this was taking place, the apprentice of 
Stephen March, fired up by the savage war-whoops 
and cries of his master as he imitated the up- 
roar and clamour of the battle, used to take 
down a hunting horn and blow it with all the 
strength of his lungs. 

These scenes were reproduced far oftener than 
was conducive to the peace and repose of that 
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household, or to the tranquillity of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

All the efforts of his Mends to induce him to 
alter his conduct had proved unavailing. Our 
warrior artist continued to take greater delight 
than ever in his parodies of battles, in which he 
exercised his genius in order to reproduce true 
battles on the canvas. 

One day Stephen March was closeted in his 
studio with his pupil Conchillos. On the coun- 
tenance of the artist there were signs of an 
extraordinary despondency. His eyes wandered 
in space as he gazed out of a window, as though 
he sought in the blue sky and in its passing 
clouds the answer to some thought. Con- 
chillos was attentively watching his master; a 
look of apathy, nay, even of blank hopelessness 
overspread his face. Both master and pupil 
were pale, and their heads hung over their breasts 
as though no strength was left to hold them up. 

That pallor was produced by actual misery; 
the artist and his family had not tasted food for 
twenty-four hours; nor had they the faintest 
hope of procuring any for a long time. Despair 
was taking possession of the heart of March ; he 
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saw all things across a darksome cloud, and the 
thought of suicide continued to rise in his mind 
with a pertinacity which was taking the form of 
a temptation. 

The spirit of Stephen March was plunged in 
these sad, dark reflections, when the door of the 
studio was suddenly opened, and a venerable old 
priest entered in. 

" My father ! ^ cried March, rising up to kiss 
the hand of the new-comer. 

''May heaven guard you, my son," replied 
the priest, as he blessed the artist kneeling at 
his feet. 

" It is a long time since I have had the plea- 
sure of seeing your reverence," said the artist ; 
" indeed, ever since the illness of my poor wife 
your presence has not gladdened the humble 
abode of the artist. You, my father, are unlike 
the rest of my friends, for you only deign to visit 
us when we are in misfortune or sorrow." 

''You are unjust, March," replied the priest, 
" your friends love you as much as I do ; they 
know your noble qualities which you unfortu- 
nately conceal under the rude, hard crust of your 
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character, and they also appreciate these gifts of 
yours." 

" Do not say that, my father ; did they love 
me, and if, as you say, they appreciated me, how 
could they thus forsake me when I require so 
much from them ? Listen ... I have not 
tasted food for twenty-four hours " 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed the priest. 

" I have tried in vain to dispose of some of 
my paintings," continued the artist ; " I have 
vainly knocked at the doors of these friends; 
they have either not answered me, or else have 
received my supplications and cries for help with 
indifference, and turned a deaf ear to them." 

" Stephen March 1 do you know what all this 
means ? " 

" No, indeed." 

" Well, then, I will tell you. Your actions, 
your senseless ways, your furious paroxysms of 
temper, and your wild behaviour as a warrior 
artist, which are so abhorrent to your family, 
have also alienated your friends." . 

" What can I do to please them ? " 

"Moderate that character of yours, repress 
that fiery imagination — unbridled and under no 
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control — which makes you appear before the eyes 
of the world as the most perverse of men." 

" That I cannot do, my father ! " cried the artist 
in tones of deep despair; "because I am im- 
pelled by a power stronger than my will, a power 
superior to all the dictates of reason or the cries 
of conscience; I do no more than allow myself to 
be carried blindly by this power to where it wills 
to carry me, because I know not how to wrestle 
with it, and whenever I have tried to do so, the 
victory has always been declared in its favour." 

" That is cowardice ! " rejoined the priest. 

" No, it is fatality ! " gloomily replied the artist. 

" Silence, Stephen March. That word offends 
the most noble creation of God in the most sub- 
lime and beautiful of His attributes." 

"Well then, father, call it cowardice: let it 
be so. I am a coward who knows not how 
to dominate the impulses of his imagination — 
who is weak enough to believe that it is only 
by following the flights of his genius that he 
can conceive and execute works worthy of his 
fame, and which will subsist for posterity." 

"Listen to me, March," replied the priest in 
a solemn, tone ; " you have talent ! '* 
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sweet face of the holy Virgin or of a Seraph. 
No ; I cannot do so ! " 

" Listen, — in the parish church of San Juan, of 
which as you are aware I am the rector, there is 
wanting a picture of the Last Supper, But it 
must be a painting which will grandly represent 
the event of that memorable night when the 
Divine Master instituted the Holy Eucharist. A 
subject of this description would suffice to render 
immortal the name of the artist who should ade- 
quately depict it : and the clergy of the church and 
myself have decided to give you this painting to 
do. Will you accept the commissiori ? " 

" I cannot ! " replied the artist. 

" Bear in mind, and weigh well the deplorable 
results which may. follow from this refusal. Once 
more, do you accept the offer or not ? " 

"Yes, I will accept your offer," replied the 
artist after some moments of reflection, " but only 
on one condition." 

« Name it." 

" My condition is this : should the picture 
which I am commissioned to paint not correspond 
to my fame as an artist, if it should prove inferior 
to the opinion in which my works are held by 
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the artistic world, if, in a word, it should prove 
unworthy of me and of my name, will you 
promise me father, that I shall be allowed to 
efface it, and that this will be the last test which 
you will compel me to eflfect ? " 

" I willingly agree to the condition," replied 
the good priest. 

" In that case, within a fortnight the picture 
of the Last Supper shall be finished, and ready for 
your inspection." 

" Very good ; farewell until this day fortnight, 
when I shall return to claim my order; a part 
of the price of which I will give you now." 

The priest, after placing some gold coins in the 
hand of the painter, withdrew with a smile on 
his face. 

II. 

From that day the neighbours of Stephen 
March observed a complete change in the ways 
and habits of their singular friend. 

The most perfect silence reigned in his house. 
The voice of the artist was no longer heard 
uttering discordant cries and howling furiously ; 
throughout the length of the street no longer 
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resounded the clangour of weapons and of 
annouiy, the blast of the hom, the terrified cries 
of the child, or the wailings of its mother. The 
artist did not go out, and the curtains were 
always drawn in a mysterious manner. 

After taking their observations, the neighbours 
concluded that Stephen March had changed his 
manner of life, and had become a man of probity 
and honour, this observable change coinciding 
with the fact of his having been visited by the 
venerable parish priest of San Juan, and to whom 
they ascribed all the merit of his conversion to a 
better life. 

And in truth, Stephen March was no longer 
the man of yore. His wife, son, and pupil — who 
had been the patient sufferers of his ill-temper 
— beheld with astonishment that the arrogant 
manner of the artist had been changed into a 
loving gentleness ; that he strove to work all the 
day, and by night would sit at home with them, 
relieving the dull monotony of their lives by 
narrating to them marveUous things. 

Meanwhile the painting of the Last Supper 
was progressing rapidly. 

The artist had only just concluded his picture, 
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when OUT good priest presented himself once more 
at the studio, his face beaming with his usual 
kmd smile. 

" I come," he said, " to claim the fulfilment of 
your promise." 

" Here is your picture," replied Stephen March, 
as with all the pride of an artist who is satisfied 
with his work, he pointed to his painting. 

The priest could not repress an exclamation of 
admiration when he beheld the painting indicated 
by the artist. 

" This is indeed a master-piece, my good friend," 
he cried joyfully ; " this is truly the best of all 
your productions, and a work which will render 
your name famous for posterity." 

*' Bah ! " cried the artist, " you say this only to 
flatter my self-love, and to induce me to continue 
resolutely to follow on the road which you have 
traced for me. Do you sincerely believe that the 

« 

Ijid Supper deserves the honour of being put 
up for criticism ? " 

"How not, when it is a perfect wonder of 
art ? " replied the priest. 

"Very well, then, you can place it on the 
wall of your church ; and let it remain there as a 
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small attempt of what Stephen March could 
effect in a style which is, nevertheless, not his- 



n 

own. 



" Then you imply "- 



" I mean to say," rejoined the artist interrupt- 
ing the priest, " that I do not intend to paint a 
companion picture to this work of mine of the 
Lad Supper. I mean to say that I shall once 
more take down my weapons and armoury which 
are getting full of rust, and that I shall continue 
following the wide path of my inclinations." 

'• But, my dear friend " 

" My father, do not urge any more counsels or 
reflections, for I am determined this time not to 
listen to them. You little know what I have 
suffered during this last fortnight; and I feel 
that I cannot any longer bear this state of 
violence to. my feelings and inclinations." 

" Oh, what a pity ! " said the priest. 

" Do not say so ; do you think that there will 
be wanting artists with far more intelligence, 
more gifted than I, to dedicate their talents 
to reproducing these kinds of subjects ? Each 
intelligence has its circle traced for it, within 
which it can move and soar with the liberty of 
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an eagle in space, but only that sphere is his 
own, and were he to attempt to overstep its 
bounds, he runs the risk of rolling over the 
precipice and descending into a fathomless 
abyss." 

" Then you do not believe in varied talents, 
nor that artists can have the diverse gifts of 
producing scenes both sad and gay, fearful and 
sublime, battles and religious subjects ? " 

"No, indeed; Eafaelle Titian never could 
have depicted a combat on the canvas any more 
than I can ever faithfully and duly trace a 
religious scene." 

" And what is this before me ? " demanded 
the good priest, as he pointed to the last work 
executed by the artist ; " what signifies this but 
a contrary evidence to your words ? " 

" Nay, this only signifies that in all the actions 
of man there enters in much chance." 

"Then you mean to tell me that I cannot 
claim from you a promise of amendment ? " 

" On the contrary, my father ; the life of this 
poor artist will in future be divided into two 
sections. In my domestic life I shall be a man 
of honour, I will not ill-treat my wife, nor will I 
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The lips of the artist moved with an imper- 
ceptible smile. 

"You," continued the venerable old priest, 
" have studied your noble art under the diiection 
of Pedro Orrente, who was a perfect genius in 
art; and be the subjects of your picture what 
they may, the high culture and instruction which 
you received, added to your own natural talent, 
would have brought you forward. The style 
makes the man. This is a truth which cannot 
be denied, and were you to follow ijiy advice, 
you would soon see this truth verified in your 
own regard. Those fearful battle-scenes, which 
you depict, those sanguinary combats of yours 
have transformed you into a brusque, haughty, 
and intractable being ; but, as I said, were you to 
follow my advice, you would in a short time 
become gentle, afiectionate, and. tender, if you 
wished, with your inspired brush, to depict, scenes 
aU love, all feeling, in which our holy religion 
abounds." 

Stephen March shook his head in a doubting 
manner. 

''Do you think that such, a change is im- 
possible to effect ? " continued the priest. 
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"Father/' exclaimed the artist in a resolnte 
tone, " I was bom to paint battles and nothing 
else : my imagination cannot conceive other ideas, 
and were I to endeavonr to curb them, the wrest- 
ling wonld be a vain one." 

"Ah! mj dear Stephen, the happiness of 
yonr wife, who is the model of every virtue, 
the good of your child, the heir of your genius, 
and to whom you will inspire a perfect honor of 
art by your violent conduct — all are counselling 
you to change.'' 

" Father, it is impossible ! " 

" Stephen, within the circle of human powers 
there is nothing impossible to one who has an 
iron wilL Make an effort for once, if only to 
make a trial," urged the priest. 

" It would be useless : I know myseK too well, 
father. Were I to follow your advice, do you 
know what would be the result ? That Stephen 
March, the genius of the battles, as he has been 
called, would lose his reputation as an artist — 
because in wishing to depict those subjects which 
have filled with gloiy other artists, his fiery 
imagination would become annihilated before the 

B 
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time after the event recorded above> yet that he 
always continued his favourite study and painted 
none but battle-scenes. 

According to the testimony of historians, 
Stephen March painted an immense number 
of pictures ; the greater number of them, how- 
ever, have either been lost, or else are in the 
possession of private individuals, with the excep- 
tion of two or three which are carefully preserved 
in the gallery of a royal palace, and the one of 
the Last Supper which is still to be seen in 
the communion chapel of San Juan. 

Stephen March died in 1660, leaving as a 
heritage his name, renown, and genius which had 
been the admiration of that epoch. 

Critics have discovered in the works of our 
countryman a facility of brush, freshness of colour- 
ing, harmony in the tints, truthfulness in com- 
position, and great mastery of touch in reproduc- 
ing the smoke and the density of haze and 
atmosphere of the battle-field. 

I am not a critic, nor do I envy the small 
glory of those who are; but I have found in 
Stephen March an artist with great peculiarities 
of conception and many original touches, an artist 
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full of sublime flights of fancy, and I have dared 
to rescue from the shades of oblivion his vener- 
ated name — a name which was one of the most 
legitimate glories possessed by the Valencian 
school of painting. 

Felix Pizcueta. 
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A LEGEND OF ALCOY. 




jBOUT four miles from the city of Alcoy, 
situated in the province of Valencia, 
there is a spot called El Carrascal de 
Alcoy, in which is found a spring of water, or 
fountain, called the Bed Spring. In close prox- 
imity to this spring there is a hermitage 
dedicated to the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary. This hermitage was founded and 
erected in the year 1663, at the sole expense of 
Don Luis Merits, a nobleman of the city. 

A beautiful tradition is attached to this spot 
on account of an event which occurred to the 
Keverend Doctor Guerau, who was Professor 
and Lecturer of Divinity and of Sacred Scripture 
in the University of Valencia, and moreover a 
person of exalted virtues and attainments. It 
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appears that this holy man was solicited to 
preach in the church of St Philip in the city 
of Xativa on the occasion of the festival of the 
glorious assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
which falls on the 1 5 th of August. 

On that day the church was crowded in every 
part with eager listeners awaiting the arrival of 
the preacher. On entering the church he noticed 
that a placard had been affixed on the outer door 
by some evil-intentioned person, and on approach- 
ing to read its contents he found it was a virulent 
attack against the mystery of the immaculate 
purity of Our Lady. The holy man was fired 
with a just indignation at tliis dastardly insult to 
the Queen of Heaven, for whom he entertained a 
great devotion, and he quickly changed the subject 
matter of his intended sermon — on the death and 
glorious assumption into heaven of the Mother of 
God — for that of her conception, and he ascended 
the pulpit to preach his sermon. The preacher's 
face was radiant with holy love and pious 
anger, and, as though he had been inspired, 
he broke forth with the beautiful text in the 
second chapter of the Canticles of Solomon: 
SicMt lilium inter ^inas sic arnica mea inter 
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filial — " As a lily among thorns so is my beloved 
among the daughters ; '' and upon these words he 
delivered such an eloquent, magnificent, and clear 
definition of the mystery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, as it is understood in its mystical and 
spiritual sense, tiiat it perfectly convinced and 
satisfied all his listeners, and, indeed, any sceptic 
who might be present ; and, moreover, was so im- 
pressive a discourse that it inspired with devo- 
tion and filled with delight all those who had 
the good fortune to hear him ; and he himself 
felt greatly comforted that it had been in his 
power to refute the attack. 

The good father returned to Alcoy, his native 
place, which stands about eighteen miles from 
Xativa, to join some other priests, friends of his, 
in a spiritual retreat, and he arrived with his 
companions on the 20th of August. 

They all retired to a cottage which had 
been prepared for them, with Ihe exception of 
the venerable Father Guerau, who remained walk- 
ing up and down on the grounds outside, and 
close to the fountain of water which was known 
as the Sed Spring. Midnight approached, and 
still he continued his walk, reciting meanwhile 
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the Psalter and the holy Bosary^ and when these 
were finished he stood still, and leaning against 
a tree began to meditate upon the text of his 
late sermon : ** As a lily among thorns, so is my be- 
loved among the daughters." And as he pondered, 
he thought, how could lilies grow among thorns, 
as he himseK knew of none such ; but remem- 
bering the continuation of the same verse of the 
Canticles, Ego flos campi, et lilium convalium, it 
clearly explained that these lilies were natives 
of the valleys ; and thus engaged in holy 
thoughts, he continued his meditation until day- 
dawn, when, on turning back to return to the 
cottage to rejoin his companions, he saw on the 
very path he had walked duriug the night a 
cluster of thorns, and in their midst rose the 
stem of a lily with a crown of white blossoms, 
and sheltered by a wide leaf, while a sweet 
fragrance filled the early morning air. The good 
father was greatly moved at this answer to his 
doubts and thoughts, and falling on his knees 
he devoutly recited the prayer of the Immaculate 
Conception, and approaching closer to examine 
more attentively the stem from which sprung the 
blossoms, he dug up the root and found a bulb 
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covered over with a skin, and from this l3ulb rose 
the flower stem with its tiny buds and opening 
flowers at the top; and then he called to mind 
the words of the Prophet Isaias: JEgredietur 
Virga dU radice Jes$S^ et flos de radice ejus as^ 
eendet : — " And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the joot of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up 
out of his root." He ran to the cottage and 
summoned his companions to come and see what 
he had found, a& he joyfully pointed out this 
marvellous lily. On examining the ground fur- 
thep: on, they discovered another lHy which they 
Dooted up, and as they did so^ part of it broke 
oflF ,ajad revealed the perfect effigy of the Virgin 
Mary, pure and fair as she is usually depicted 
in her Immaculate Conception. 

The news of this discovery spread far and 
near, and the witnesses were summoned to prove 
the fact under a judicial examination instituted 
by the illustrious Archbishop of Valencia, which 
was held on January 5th, 1665. 

With the object of perpetuating this singular 

event, the hermitage was erected close to the 

fountain, in memory of the signal reward which 

was offered to Father Guerau by Our Lady, for 

s 
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having defended her purity against the attacks 
of the enemies of our Holy Church. 

On the following year Father Guerau once 
more visited this place with the object of bless- 
ing and endowing the now finished hermitage 
with a beU. Here he celebrated the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass on its opening day, and after- 
wards on walking round the grounds he found 
another lily, and on rooting it up he discovered the 
same image of Our Lady on its bulb. This bulb 
he carefully preserved and sent to the Arch- 
bishop Don Martin Lopez de Ontiveros, which, 
later on, passed into the hands of the Viceroy of 
Valencia, the Marquis de San Roman, and he 
forwarded the bulb in a silver box to the king 
of Spain. 

This event is recorded in a treatise which was 
published in Valencia, with the approbation of 
the Ordinary, in the year 1665, in which is 
given the history of the foundation and origia 
of this hermitage, with a detailed account of 
the evidence of the witnesses and the judicial 
investigation which took place at the time ; and 
this devout episode in the life of the venerated 
Father Guerau is also mentioned by Father 
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Basilio Bad^n de Soto, in his Addenda to the 
" General History of Spain ; " fol. 815. 

There are many beautiful traditions and pious 
events which have given rise to innumerable 
legends of the blessed Virgin Mary throughout 
Spain ; and were I to record the origin and foun- 
dation of many of the churches, convents, and 
hermitages in that land during an age when 
religion was pure, and its followers fervent and 
full of faith in all the Divine mysteries of our 
holy religion, I should have to write a large 
book ; indeed, I might well say, I could form an 
endless collection of traditional lore. The above 
legend, however, has appeared to me so simply 
beautiful in its definition, and in the lovely asso- 
ciation which Catholics have of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary under the image 
of the white lily, and the modest fragrant lily of 
the valley spoken of in the mystical Canticles of 
Solomon in reference to the Mother of God, that 
I have been induced to place it among this 
small collection of tales and legends, as a proof 
of how firmly engrafted and rooted in the hearts 
of the whole Spanish nation for hundreds of years. 
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has been the belief which only twenty-five years 
ago was really proclaimed as a dogma and t«net 
of necesBary belief for salvation in the Cathohc 
Church, by Pins IX. of holy memory. 

Mariaha Monteibo. 




Cfie IpaH of aml)a0]BraDor0* 



A TALE OF COLUMBUS. 




I. 

FEW days had elapsed since the stan- 
dard of the Cross had been hoisted up 
in place of the flag of Islam, and was 
waving proudly from the high tower of the Vela ; 
and but a short time since the hapless BoabdH, 
deprived of liis throne, had quitted Granada 
never more to return, when on a cold, cloudy 
day of January, a man was slowly and wearily 
wending his way along the banks of the Genii 
in the direction of the city. 

His pale, thin face, his thick, black beard, 
and his bright, intelligent eyes, piercing as those 
of an eagle, strangely contrasted with the ragged 
and wretched garments which covered hiuL At 
first sight he might well have been taken for a 
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beggar who, notwithstanding his noble mien, 
was going from town to city soliciting public 
charity. 

At times smothered sighs escaped the clenched 
lips of this singular being during his silent walk 
as his feet, barely covered by white, torn shoes, 
appeared to refuse to carry him any further, yet 
he strove to continue his journey, covering him- 
self as well as he could with the scanty folds of 
his cloak, which he closely wrapped around his 
frame each time that the wind, sharp and cold, 
swept over him. 

For two weary hours had he thus walked on, 
and it was evident that he could not proceed 
much further. His legs were bending under 
him, his head was falling over his breast, his 
eyes were closing, and he was ready to fall on 
the road exhausted with fatigue and want, when 
on turning round the brow of a hillock the 
beautiful city of Granada suddenly burst upon 
his view, as though it had risen before him 
under the magic power of an enchanter's wand, 
and which, as though it were but an optical 
illusion, he saw standing high and lofty above 
the dark clouds and mist against the blue 
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sky. A cry of joy escaped his lips, and re- 
covering new strength at the sight, he rallied 
and continued his march, but by degrees as he 
neared the city, and clouds fell between him 
and the stiU distant habitations, he would knit 
his brows, while a sad, dark expression over- 
spread his countenance. After a few moments, 
and as though yielding to a superior power 
which subjected him, he suddenly stopped, sat 
upon a huge stone lying on the roadside, and 
fixed an eager look upon the beautiful city 
before him. 

" This is Granada," he said, speaking to him- 
self. " Yes, Granada which is now the court of 
Spain ! Within its walls dwell the sovereigns 
whom I seek, and to see whom I have walked 
so much. But even should I find them, can 
I possibly count upon obtaining the assistance 
which I shall ask of them ? Ah ! a secret 
voice rises up from the depths of my heart 
which encourages me to make this last effort, 
and an unknown power drags me to Granada, 
where I appear to see the glimmer of a day- 
dawn to my hopes. Yet, should I trust to 
these illusions and inward feelings ? How 
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often have I formed hopes which in the end 
have been turned into bitter disappointment? 
How often on approaching the thrones of 
sovereigns, believing that I should see realised 
the grand thought which had its birth and 
grew and was matured in my weary brain, 
have I been plunged into despair at meeting 
no response to my scheme. Those bright 
visions which had risen before me, on behold- 
ing the land and people from whom I had 
expected the rewards of my long sleepless 
nights of toil and thought, would all vanish 
and disappear, like the mighty heaps of sand 
in the desert, which are dispersed before the 
fierce blast of the simoom! They would not 
give the flights of my imagination a little space 
wherein to expand. They judged that I was 
mad, and with my heart torn asunder by grief 
and humiliation have I left a kingdom into 
which I had entered with smiles of hope on 
my lips. I am now once more experiencing 
the anguish of a shipwrecked man, who is 
anxiously plunging in the water in the hope of 
being able to grasp the plank which he sees 
floating near him. Will that last hope of 
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salvation float away also, and must I once 
more sink in the terrible ocean of my disap- 
pointed hopes ? 

The traveller ceased speaking, and heaving 
a sigh remained plunged in deep abstraction. 
In this way half an hour passed. The sun mean- 
while had dispelled the dark mantle of mist 
which obscured its rays, and full and glorious 
it now shone in blue space, bringing joy, and 
casting its fructifying influence over plains and 
gardens. 

The sight of the sun shining over all things 
appeared to the heart of the traveller to be a good 
omen, and his face was overspread with a momen- 
tary gleam of joy as he sprang to his feet and 
continued wending his way towards Granada. 

II. 

The toyal palace of the Alhambra presented 
a joyous and animated scene on the same day 
that our footsore traveller beheld for the first 
time the beautiful city of Granada. 

Many Christian knights, robed in their elegant 
steel armour, were coming and going across the 
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delightful Paiio de los Arrayanes, the clanking 
of their swords against their cuirasses and golden 
spurs, and their merry laughter and conversation, 
attracting much attention. 

No less animatLCMi was observable within the 
famous Hall of Comares, known later on as the 
Hall of Ambassadors, where Queen Isabella sat, 
surrounded by her ladies and knights. The sun 
was shining across the exquisite fretwork of the 
arched windows, and bringing out in relief the 
elegant mouldings and arabesques of its walls, 
while the pale tint which it threw over that 
apartment appeared to lend an inebriating in- 
fluence to this lovely retreat, which but so lately 
had been filled with Sultanas, and which had so 
often held their zambras, or feasts. 

In this hall were now seen the Cardinal Don 
Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, his brother the 
Conde de Tendilla, Don Gutierre de Cardenas, 
the Marquis de Mondejar, first Governor of the 
Alhambra, and several other personages of no 
less renown, who were discussing the late events 
of the deliverance of the last Moorish city of 
Spain from the power of the Arabs. The Queen 
Dofia Isabella was conversing with some of her 
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warrior knights with that affability and kindli- 
ness of heart which characterised the Catholic 
QiLeen, the first to bear that honoured title. A 
page at that moment entered the hall and ap- 
proached the queen. 

" Please your Majesty," he said, " a person un- 
known to us, poorly clad but of noble bearing, 
desires an audience of the Sovereign of Spain." 

" Is he a Moor or a Christian ? " demanded the 
queen. 

"A Christian to all appearance, please your 
Majesty," was the reply. 

" Let him come in." 

A man presented himself at the door with 
torn garments and covered with dust. It was 
the traveller who had almost sunk down be- 
neath the pressure of his desponding thoughts 
on beholding Granada. The knights who had 
seen him enter the palace, astonished that a man 
of such miserable appearance and garb should 
attempt to speak to the Queen of Castile, followed 
him in a crowd, impelled by curiosity, and had 
remained clustering at the doorway. 

With eyes bent to the ground and cap in 
hand^ stood the man awaiting a sign from the 
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queen to approach. She glanced at the strange 
figure before her, and after a few minutes reflec- 
tion, in a gentle tone bade him advance. 

The poorly-clad man bent one knee to the 
ground before Dona Isabella, and remained in 
that posture untU she bade him rise. 

"Your dress indicates to me that you have 
been travelling," said the queen with a bene- 
volent smile ; ** from whence have you come ? 
What is your name, and what pressing need is 
it that compels you to seek the sovereigns of 
Castile and Aragon ? " 

" Madam, be pleased to listen to me for a few 
short moments, and I will satisfy your Majesty's 
questions," he gravely replied. " And at the 
same time I will lay before your Majesty the 
powerful motive which has directed my steps to 
the royal throne, there to seek the grace my soul 
craves." 

"Very well," said the queen, "you may pro- 
ceed to give me your explanations." 

A deep silence succeeded these words. All 
those who were there assembled awaited with 
curiosity the narrative of that mysterious man. 
And indeed our travel-worn man was not long 
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before he commenced his relation. He raised 
his laj^e intelligent eyes to the queen, and with 
all the majesty of manner and dignity of a prince 
said : 

"My native country is Genoa, my name 
Christopher Columbus. From my very child- 
hood I have felt in my breast an immense love 
for the science of astronomy, and I have spent 
whole days absorbed in its study. Long watch- 
ings have furrowed my brow and withered my 
youth, yet I do not regret all this ; for my very 
existence is enwrapped in the study of the 
planets and stars, and for it alone do I care to 
live. Every man is bom to fulfil the mission 
in life which heaven places before him, and I, 
by dedicating my whole life and powers to this 
study, am fulfilling my destiny. This constant 
study, this unremitting labour, which was under- 
mining my strength and destroying my health, 
was bound to produce some result which should 
"be advantageous — and this result has been pro- 
duced. Queen of Castile, but it has been such 
an unfortunate project that no one will further 
the fruit of my studies. The results of long 
years' research, of deep and intricate problems. 
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and of the extraordinary efforts which I have 
made to prove the certainty of my conclusions, 
have all been despised. Madam ! my scheme is 
a great one, and I may even say a daring one ; 
but I have certain proofs drawn from the experi- 
ence of a life dedicated to observation which 
predicts a happy fulfilment of my project. There 
exists a new world unknown to us, a land which 
must be illumined by the sun when it sinks 
down in the distance ; a world on the other side 
of the ocean — ^because it follows that the ocean 
must have a boundary of land on the opposite 
side to our part of the globe ; and that world, 
that land, that boundary is the one I wish to 
find. Unable from want of means to defray the 
expenses of such a bold undertaking, I went to 
Venice, to offer my services and the result of my 
researches to go and seek this new world, and 
one which is more fertile and rich than ours ; 
but I was put down as a visionary, and my pro- 
jects were ridiculed. From Venice I proceeded 
to Eome, from Eome to Lisbon, with the like 
results, for in these cities also they judged my 
researches and ideas to be no more than the 
ravings of a maniac. When in the city of Lis- 
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bon I heard of the magnanimous heart possessed 
by the Queen of Castile, I did not hesitate for a 
moment to go and seek her in the hope of find- 
ing that protection which has been denied me by 
the other sovereigns of Europe. Madam, your 
Majesty no longer ignores my scheme : defray 
the little expense which my project will cost ; 
because, with the help of God, I will on my 
return give your Majesty another kingdom, nay 
another Spain, since the one your Majesty rules 
is not wide enough to proclaim the great gifts 
of mind and lofty virtues which are contained 
within the noble heart of the Queen of Castile." 

He who was called Christopher Columbus said 
no more, but folded his arms over his breast and 
silently awaited the queen's reply. 

The queen, who had attentively listened to 
his speech, remained for some time wrapped in 
thought. The first idea which rose in her mind 
was the same that had crossed the minds of 
the other sovereigns whom he had addressed — 
that of believing all she heard was no more than 
the eflTects of a disordered brain. But after con- 
sidering and weighing every word he had said, it 
no longer appeared to her that his scheme was 
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absurd or improbable. She observed the cahn 
look of Christopher, his noble bearing, the 
expression of his countenance so grand and full 
of intelligence, that glance which seemed to be 
saying, O Queen, I am not mad ; think over 
and ponder upon what I say, assist me, for in 
this very assistance offered me, yon will find 
the recompense later on! And each moment 
passed in reflection added to strengthen the 
desire felt by Dofla Isabella to favour this daring 
astronomer. 

Meanwhile the assembled knights who had 
gathered at the door were commenting in hushed 
tones upon this extraordinary affak, and were 
laughingly deriding all they heard. 

Of all the many individuals who listened to 
Christopher Columbus, no one but the queen 
had comprehended his scheme. Her sweet har*- 
monious voice came at last to check the mocking 
jests of those young warrior knights and restore 
silence in that hall. 

" Tell me, my good man," she said to Colum- 
bus, who was anxiously awaiting the words 
which should flow from those ruby lips, " were 
I to supply you with all the means you ask, 
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in what way would you carry out the work you 
propose ? " 

'' I would set sail from the nearest port, and 
I would navigate the ocean guided by my com- 
pass until I should find the land I seek," replied 
Columbus. 

"And would you undertake alone such a 
dangerous voyage ? " asked the Queen. 

*' Once furnished with the necessary means, I 
would soon find plenty of men to accompany me, 
when it became known that my project had been 
accepted," replied Colimibus. 

" But in the event of no one believing in it, 
you would, I suppose, be obliged to abandon the 
idea, even should you be furnished with aU 
necessary means ? '* 

" Allow me, madam, to say," replied Columbus 
enthusiastically, "were no one found to brave 
with me the dangers of such an undertaking, I 
alone would traverse the waters, guiding the 
ship which should conduct me. . . . Christopher 
Columbus is not the man to be daimted by such 
a small reverse ! " 

Thus spoke the brave astronomer, and the fire 
of inspiration shone from his great eyes. 
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A happy smile rose to the lips of the noble 
Isabella. 

" Well said 1 " she exclaimed, deeply touched ; 
** my heart has not deceived me. In those words 
of yours I understand the character of the man 
who stands before me. Christopher Columbus, 
from this day forward, I name you Admiral of 
Spain. I do not wish it ever to be said that 
any one applied in vain to the throne of the 
kings of Castile and Aragon." . 

" madam 1 oh, how grateful I feel ! " sobbed 
the generous man. 

"It is enough, I know aU you would say. 
But I had not finished what I wished to say. 
Make what preparations you judge needful for 
your naval expedition, as I wish you to start as 
soon as possible to seek that new world which 
you yearn to find ; let nothing detain you. 
From this moment you can order and prepare 
what you think necessary to further your project. 
Our treasury is unf ortimately in a very low state, 
and it will be impossible to draw from it to help 
you to carry out your undertaking. But so long 
as Isabella of Castile has jewels in her casket 
and precious stones in her ornaments, Christopher 
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Columbiis will not lack the means for his vast 

enterprise. Go, and may Heaven bless and assist 

you." 

" Ah, my queen ! " cried Columbus, almost 

beside himseK with joy, "does your Majesty 

wish to part with your jewels in order to assist 

me in furthering my project? In the fulness 

of my gratitude my heart tells me that, with 

the assistance of the Almighty, I will return 

to your Majesty a jewel — a precious, rich land 

which will amply compensate for the loss of the 

wealth your Majesty offers to part with, and 

will recompense this act, as beneficent as it 

is subHme. 

• . . . . 

Christopher Columbus hastened his prepara- 
tions, assisted by the product of the sale of the 
jewels of the Catholic Queen ; and on the third 
of August of that same year of 1492, an expedi- 
tion composed of three Spanish caravels, under 
the command of the new admiral, left the port 
of Palos to proceed to discover the New World ; 
a discovery which was to repay Spain with 
usury, and amply reward the signal protection 
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and assistance which Columbus had received 
from the munificence of its sovereign. 
• • • • • 

On visiting the lovely chamber of Comares of 
the Alhambra, I could not help recalling, among 
the many recollections which it suggests, this 
one event, nor could I resist tributing a kind of 
respectful homage to this spot where the first 
audience was granted to that eminent man, 
whose name has become immortalised through- 
out the whole globe. 

J. A. SOLER DE LA FUENTE. 



THE END. 
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